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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz.: men of wisdom and virtue ; 
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HE little maiden also- taught the Child to read the Book; and often the day 

would pass so quickly as they read together on the mossy banks, or wandered 
hand in hand beside the waves or among the trees, talking of all the blessed histories 
they knew, that morning and evening seemed to touch. But as they read on and 
grew, the Book seemed to grow and unfold before them. They read of a warfare 
and a race, of crowns to be placed on the heads of those who won, with words of 
welcome from a voice they knew. They read of many who suffered and toiled, and 
of the cup of cold water a child’s hand could carry, which should in no wise lose its 
reward. They read of a World which God loved, and of many lost children whom 
He sought to bring home to Him. And as they talked about it together, they be- 
came sure that the World must be beyond the mountains which rose above the 
waterfall. Thither therefore they would often go; and thence they would follow the 
little stream across the plain, trying to reach the mountains where it was born. 
Every time they tried they drew nearer, until one day the creatures in the wood and 
on the shore lost sight of them, and never saw them more. 

But in the land on the other side of the mountains there was found, long after- 
wards, a strange legend of two children who came from beyond the hills, with a 
wonderful Book, and a sweet and solemn Song. They went from house to house 
reading the Book to all who would listen, and teaching the Song to any who would 
learn. And it was said that, wherever they went, joy and music sprang up in their 
footsteps. In homes where jarring voices made sad discord, they read the Book and 
taught that blessed Song, and voices which joined in it soon lost their harshness and 
ceased to jar. By sick beds they sang it, and the voice of patience and peace re- 
placed the murmurs of disease; they taught it in homes of poverty and toil, to little 
lisping children, to mothers burdened with many cares, to men toiling by the way- 
side. In some places the children met with rough usage, like Him whose name 
gave all the power and sweetness to their Song; but nothing could dry up the flood 
of love and melody in their hearts; and it was believed that although their footsteps 
had passed away from earth, they were still singing the blessed Song in a happy 
place beyond the heavens. 

But the Book remained with the people, and the Song lived in their hearts, and if 
you go to that country you may hear it now in palaces and in lowly homes of toil, 
by beds of sickness, and by the wayside; in happy choruses, or sung by lonely voices 
which but for it would have no music. And trees and flowers, the sea and the stars, 
streams and busy living creatures, and even rocks and stones, join in it. For the 
Song is no more without Words. 

wf st DhesSpng: Without Words} ty Elisabeth R. Charles. 
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Approved School Books! 


Extensively used in Philadelphia, New York, and 
throughout the United States. 


| The Best Appliances for Teaching Arithmetic. 
The New American Arithmetic, 


(BUTLER’S SERIES. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The New American Arithmetics comprise Part [, Part If, Part III, and Practical (Part II and Part IT! 
bound together.) These books have won a high place in the estimation of thoughtful Teachers. While they 
provide amply for a complete Common School course in Arithmetic, 
well arranged, and free from verbiage that they can be 


Mastered in a Reasonable Time by the Average Pupil. 


The Series has just been revised, and also enlarged by the addition of 


Fifty Pages of New Problems 


Of the kind always acceptable to both Teacher and Pupil. The books are published with or without answers. 


The Best Appliances for Teaching Reading. 


THE NEW READERS, ) ( THE NEW READERS, 
READING CHARTS, BUTLER’S SERIES. < READING CHARTS, 
CHART PRIMER, { CHART PRIMER. 


The Butler’s Series of Readers and the new Reading Charts and Chart Primer leave nothing to be di 
sired in the way of appliances for teaching reading easily and well. They are attractive in appearance, sub- 
stantial in construction, reasonable in*price, and embody the best of modern methods. In entire accord with 


the Series are 
The New American Spellers, 


Composing the Primary, Pronouncing and Advanced. A leading feature of these books, is that words having a re- 
lation to one another of association, position, class, or particular subject, are grouped in the same lesson, and the 
pronunciation of every word is clearly indicated. ‘The merits of these Spellers are emphatically endorsed by 
the sale of more than : 


TWO MILLION COPIES. 


THE BEST APPLIANCES FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELLS COMMON SCHOOL: SERIES, 


COMPLETE IN 
MITCHELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
MITCHELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
: TOGETHER WITH 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 
The publishers announce with pleasure the completion of a thorough revision of Mitchell’s Common 
| School Series. This revision includes . 


NEW PLATES, NEW MAPS, NEV TABLES, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Much of the descriptive matter has been re-written n accordance with the latest and most accurate infor 
mation attainable, and great care and labor have been expended on the geographical tables which embody 
the most recent statistics from the best authorities. 


KX H. BUTLER & CO., 
17 and 19 SOUTH SIXTH ST.. PHILADELPHIA. 
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ERMANY has over 150 schools of agri- 

culture, horticulture, arboriculture, and 
viniculture. Their first experimental agricul- 
tural station was established in 1852, and 
now upwards of 60 are in operation, each 
one having a special line of research. Aus- 
tria supports 70 schools of agriculture, with 
2,200 students, and 174 agricultural evening 
schools, with 5,500 students. France has 
43 farm schools, with 30 or 40 pupils at 
each. ‘The Government pays the board of 
each pupil, and allows him 70 francs a year 
for clothing. Paris has three department 
schools of agriculture and a National Agri- 
cultural Institute. Th@se are good examples 
for imitation by our own country. 


SINCE the cradle is the very root of human 
society, it 1s a wise remedy that all the chil- 
drén be educated ; that the means of educa- 
tion be made ample and convenient. I also 
hold that no parent has any such right to his 
child as that he shall withhold from him 
knowledge for the sake either of piety or 
prejudice or superstition, condemning the 
child to all the disabilities that ignorance 
brings with it. Therefore, when I see the 
prodigality of legislative and of administra- 
tive bodies for material things—for sewers, 
which are very good things indeed, and 
for political instrumentalities—I wonder at 
their stinginess for that which comes home 
to the instinct and heart of wisdom and be- 
nevolence, their economy for schools, pro- 
digality for politicians. Take care of the 
schools and take care of the teachers. You 
never will have the best schools until you 





make it the interest of men and women to 
devote their lives to that business, just as pro- 
fessional men devote their lives to their occu- 
pations. Give the mayor less, give the alder- 
men less, if they have anything ; if they have 
not they will get it. Reduce salaries every- 
where else, if you will, but increase them in 
the school.—H. W. Beecher. 


ScHOOL authorities in general may per- 
haps take a practical ‘‘ pointer’ from the 
action of their colleagues in New Orleans, 
who exclude cigarette smokers from the 
schools. This action is not predicated upon 
grounds of morality, nor even of hygiene. 
The position taken is that the youth who is 
addicted to the cigarette vice is destined to 
an early death from catarrh or consumption, 
and there is therefore no practical use in 
wasting time, labor, and money in educating 
him. Besides, there is a very common be- 
lief that cigarette smoking is incompatible 
with the possession of brain, and efforts at 
mental culture would thus become futile. 

Nearly all nations are now smokers, but 
not to a like extent. England, France and 
and Russia are the lowest in the scale, being 
credited with 5 per cent. as their relative 
standing. Italy comes next with 7; Cuba 
follows with 11; Austria leads her with 14; 
then come Germany and the United States 
with 15; Belgium follows with 24; while 
Holland stands at the head of the list with 
28. If the same ratio of progress continues 
in the United States during the next quar- 
ter of a century, we shall give the Ger- 
man a lively contest for the first place. The 
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extent to which young boys of this country | It was on the lecture platform in Philadel- 


are now addicted to the habit is at once sur- | phia. 


prising and alarming, and it is spreading 
with fatal effect. 


A pLAN of itinerant University education 
is proposed in England for the benefit of 
young people who have spare time in day or 
evening to give to study, but cannot attend 
a regular University course. The proposed 
system is a little in advance of various 
schemes for home study devised and more 
or less adopted in this country. Traveling 
teachers are to be appointed from the most 
highly-trained graduates of colleges, who 
will travel from place to place, delivering 
regular courses of lectures to students, who 
are to be required to take notes of the lec- 
tures and read prescribed books. Examina- 
tions are to be held, and those students who 
may be found qualified are to be given ap- 
propriate degrees. It will, of course, be nec- 
essary to organize classes to make this kind 
of instruction practicable ; but, the classes 
having been formed, and branches of study 
determined upon, the University takes 
charge of the details. This is really a return 
to first principles, and the plan, properly 
managed, may be made to extend the ad- 
vantages of higher education to many people 
who have neither time nor means to attend 
a college course. 


Our of «the depths of debauchery and 
wretchedness came the spirit that inspired 
the words of John B. Gough against the 
demon of intemperance. From the dissi- 
pated experience ofa few years, during which 
he ran the gamut of a drunkard’s degrada- 
tion, he drew the examples and illustrations 
of his most magnetic oratory. He had known 
and felt and seen the bonds and penalties of 
intemperance, had suffered the mental ter- 
rors of delirium tremens, had staggered 
along the brink of starvation, and in the 
midst of his misery had lost his wife and 
child, sacrificed to a passion he could not 
control; and these experiences enabled him 
to paint the horrors of a drunkard’s life in 
words that burned their way into the hearts 
of men. He was gifted with the rarest power 
of dramatic expression and vivid description. 
His earlier temperance speeches were a liv- 
ing fire of denunciation of the liquor traffic, 
a plea of manly tenderness for the drunkard, 


a pathetic appeal to manhood on behalf of | 


wife, children and home. For forty years 
his voice had been lifted up in the cause to 
which his life was consecrated. His last in- 
telligible utterance will become memorable. 


| 
| 


‘‘ Therefore, young man, make your 
record clean——’’ ‘The sentence was left 
unfinished. The orator sank ‘nto a chair. 
His work was done. No human estimate can 
say how well done, but thousands of happy 
homes in America and England are brighter 
gems in the crown of John B. Gough’s im- 
mortality than ever shone on the brow of 
earthly king. 

I sEE in your columns, as in other liter- 
ary journals, more and more buzzing and 
fussing about what M. Renan has found the 
Bible to be, or Mr. Huxley not to be, or the 
Bishops that it might be, or the School 
Boards that it mustn’t be, etc., etc. Let 
me tell your readers who care to know it in 
the fewest possible words what it is. It is 
the grandest group of writings existent in the 
rational world put into the grandest language 
of the rational world in the first strength of the 
Christian faith, by an entirely wise and kind 
saint, St. Jerome; translated afterwards with 
beauty and felicity into every language of 
the Christian world, and the guide, since so 
translated, of all the arts and acts of that 
world which have been noble, fortunate and 
happy. And by consultation of it honestly, 
on any serious business, you may always 
learn, a long while before your Parliament 
finds out, what you should do in such busi- 
ness, and be directed perhaps besides to 
work more serious than you had thought of. 
—John Ruskin. 


THE confessions of President Lincoln in 
reference to the wafhe got his education 
are very interesting. He says: ‘‘ When I 
started on a hunt after an idea I could not 
stop until I had caught it, and then I was 
not satisfied until I had put it into language 
plain enough for any boy I knew to compre- 
hend. This was a kind of passion with 
me, and it has stuck by me; for I am never 
easy now when | am handling a thought 
till I have bounded it north, and bounded it 
south, and bounded it east, and bounded it 
west.’’ There is in this a whole volume 
on the practice of teaching. The boy who 
succeeds in this world must have g77/ and 
The namby-pamby mollusk who dan- 
dles his book as.a girl dandles her doll will 
never amount to a row of pins. 

THE popular ‘‘ over-pressure’’ cry gets 
little sympathy from the Medical Record, 
an authority that will bear quoting. Its 
issue of a late date says editorially: ‘‘So 
far as actual physical and mental injury, 
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caused simply by over-pressure in schools, 
is concerned, medical men see little of it, 
and it exists mainly in the imagination of 
the anxious and the sentimental. School 
children in cities become ill mainly because 
they live badly at home, and because the 
school houses are over-crowded and ill-venti- 
lated. Evils result also from the hard-and- 
fast methods of grading, but the number of 
pupils made ill by excessive mental work is 
very small.’’ This will not stop goody- 
goody lucubrations on the subject, but it 
may help to nail an occasional lie. 


CHILDREN should be taught to compute 
with promptitude and perfect accuracy. 
To be able to give the correct footings of 
long columns of figures in the briefest time 
is an accomplishment of great value to the 
man of business. We need more and better 
work in addition. Drill, drill, drill, should 
be our motto, ‘‘ Practice makes perfect’’ 
in adding, as in everything else that we do. 
Try the following: (@) Write long columns 
of figures upon the board, and let the chil- 
dren give the sum the instant any figure is 
written. (4) Write several columns and see 
who will give correct results in the shortest 
time. (c) See how many columns or se- 
lected examples can be added in a given 
time (say five minutes). (@) Match the 
girls against the boys, and see which side 
will foot up a long example in the shortest 
average time. (¢) Match one grade of 
pupils against another. (/) Match your- 
self against the lower grades, but take no 
advantage of them in order that you may 
win. It will be fine fun for the youngsters. 
(g) Have friendly adding matches .with 
other schools, adding down instead of spell- 
ing down. Caution.—Add much, but do 
not make a hobby of a good thing. 


Mr. Moopy lately paid a high tribute to 


Scotland. ‘‘I don’t believe,’’ he said, 
‘* there is any place in the world where error 
has such a slim chance of getting a hold as 
in Scotland. The Scotch are a most won- 
derful people. You have got to be careful 
in preaching to them, or the first thing you 
know some old woman will come up, with 
her Bible under her shawl, and say, ‘ Here, 
you said so-and-so; the Bible says so-and- 
so.’ If you make a misquotation a Scotch- 
man will straighten you right out; but you 
might make forty misquotations in an Amer- 
ican church, and nobody would know the 
difference. We would have better preach- 
ing if people Would open their Bibles and 
see whether a man is preaching the Word 
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of God. In Scotland a minisfer does not 
think of preaching until everybody has 
found the text. Go to Dr. Bonar’s church 
in Glasgow. One of the most impressive 
scenes is to see twelve or thirteen hundred 
people, and not a soul but has got a Bible. 
The old doctor will wait until every one has 
found the place; then he will tell them 
what the passage in that place means, and 
then he goes on to another verse.”’ 


‘* NEVER tell a pupil what he can discover 
for himself.’’ ever isa long time. Ido 
not like any of these never-rules. The only 
one that should be followed is this: Never 
make a never-rule. No one hesitates to tell 
a child the fire will burn, yet the child 
could discover this for himself. I[ see my 
neighbor’s house on fire. I don’t hesitate 
to tell him about it, although I am certain 
he will discover it for himself. ‘‘ These are 
extreme cases,’’ you say. Yes, but it is ex- 
treme cases that are always getting in our 
way. They come up in school and out. 
They must be dealt with in school as well as 
out of school. Here is a boy at the board 
trying to solve a long and difficult problem. 
At the very outset he said, ‘‘ Once one is 
two.’’ Don’t tell him of it. He will dis- 
cover it himself after awhile. Yes, but 
much valuable time will have been wasted, 
before he discovers it. Why not call his at- 
tention to the fact that he has made a slight 
mistake in the beginning, instead of letting 
him go entirely through a long process first. 
Let him look for it himself #Aem, and he 
will gain all that he would by going entirely 
through the work before looking for it.— 
Indiana School Journal. 

WE should never in any way consent to 
the ill treatment of animals because the 
fear of ridicule, or some other fear, pre- 
vents our interfering. As to there being 
anything really trifling in any act of human- 
ity, however slight, it is moral blindness to 
suppose so. The few moments in the course 
of each day which a man absorbed in some 
worldly pursuits may carelessly expend in 
kind words or trifling charities to those 
around him—and kindness to an animal is 
one of these—are perhaps, in the sight of 
Heaven, the only time that he has lived to 
any puspose worthy of recording.—/edps. 


WHEN we pray for any virtue, we should 
cultivate the virtue as well as pray for it; 
the form of your prayer should be the rule 
of your life; every petition to God is a pre- 
cept to man. Look not, therefore, upon 
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your prayers as a short method of duty and 
salvation only, but as a perpetual monition 
of duty. By what we require of God we 
see what He requires of us.— 7Zay/or. 


——_ > 


NATURE IN EVERY-DAY ASPECT. 

T was of White’s ‘‘ Natural History of Sel- 

borne,’’ a book well known and highly 
appreciated by Mr. Burroughs himself, that 
Lowell says: ‘“‘I used to read it without 
knowing the secret of the pleasure I found 
in it, but as I grew older I began to detect 
some of the simple expedients of this natural 
magic. Open the book where you will, it 
takes you out of doors. One can walk 
with this genially garrulous Fellow of Oriel 
and find refreshment instead of fatigue. 
You have no trouble in keeping abreast 
of him, as he ambles along on his hob- 
by-horse, now pointing to a pretty view, 
now stopping to watch the 
a bird or an insect. . The book has 
also the delightfulness of absolute leisure. 
Mr. White seems never to have had any 
harder work to do than to study the habits 
of his feathered fellow-townsfolk, or to watch 
the ripening of peaches on a wall.’’ Anda 
little further on he adds this very instructive 
comment: ‘there are moods in which this 
kind of history is infinitely refreshing. 

It is good for us now and then to converse 
with a world where man is the least inpor- 
tant of animals.’’ 

This account of the English hermit’s 
nature-study is singularly applicable in al- 
most every point to Mr. Burroughs’ book, 
and Lowell’s hint as to the limitations of 
the uses of such study is right to the point, 
For Mr. Burroughs is somewhat lacking in 
balance in the extremity of his one-sided 
devotion. The main difference between 
Lowell’s opinion and Mr. Burroughs’ ap- 
pears to be that the latter would extend the 
recommendation to hold converse with 
nature so as to include all times and moods. 
He wishes to enter into her privacy, draw a 
curtain between him and mechanical civi- 
lization, live in closest acquaintance with 
every creature of her fold and every aspect 
of her slightest object. His observation is 
photographic in its literal accuracy, though 
it has no tedious minuteness of detail to re- 
port, and it is purely objective. He can 
describe for us so vividly that we can follow 
him where our own blundering eyesight 
never would have taken us, and can enjoy 


and sympathize with him in his feeling of | 


actual personal friendship for all these vivi- 


motions of | 
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‘But we can not but feel the 
narrow range of this process. Nature is not 
merely an aggregate of items. ‘The chit- 
chat which she talks to Mr. Burroughs is 
varied by a very different language which 
she speaks to those who seek her in a larger 
way. Lowell also knows when the blue- 
javs nest and what fruits the robin likes; 
but more than this he knows nature by her 
reflection in his consciousness when he tastes 
her humor in a driving snow-storm, or in 
the ‘‘ delicious sense of disenthralment from 
the actual which the deepening twilight 
brings. How different also the deep rev- 
erence and awe of the unseen in the seen 
with which Bryant regarded her. And Em- 
erson far more than any found her the very 
suggestion and voice of the Eternal ; but he 
always accepted her as a whole, and refused 
to analyze her. ‘‘ When wespeak of nature 
in this manner,’’ he says, ** we mean the 
integrity of impression made by manifold 
natural objects. It is this which distin- 
guishes the stick of timber of the wood-cut- 
ter from the tree of the poet. There 
is property in the horizon which no man 
has but he whose eye can integrate all the 
parts; that is the poet.’* And it is, we 
think, this refusal to consider nature as a 
concrete fact which is the key to the marvel- 
ous power Emerson possessed of striking the 
most delicate characteristics of the thought 
which her facts produced in the mind ina 
few luminous words. He knew nature as 
she affected the beholder, and the intu- 
ition by which he divined the magical 
words to express his thought was in itself 
genius. Not that we mean by all this to 
express any disapprobation of Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ keen-sighted particularity of obser- 
vation, but this characteristic of his writing 
is thrown most strikingly into relief when 
compared with Emerson’s master-strokes of 
delineation, and it seems like a needed cor- 
rective of his confined outlook to turn to an 
observer with a larger range of vision. 

But apart from this objection that Mr. 
Burroughs is not other than he is, it is hard 
indeed to find any fault with his delightful 
chronicles of nature. To one who can yield 
to his charm, and follow in fancy the sharp 
eyes of his guide, he will open a succession 
of charming rural nooks to his view, each 
animated with the life of its living denizens, 
and infused with the spirit of its out-door at- 
mosphere. A soft, quiet, sunny spring day, 
with just a touch of languor, seems suggested 
by his mood, and one cannot but think that 
this is the aspect of nature he most loves. 
He has, however, a true sympathy for her 


fied minutiz. 
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other tempers, and some of her descriptions 
of gloomier weather show a most just per- 
ception of the exquisite beauty of her less 
glaring loveliness. How true and sympa- 
thetic is every stroke of this description of 
the approach of a snow-storm. ‘The sky 
reddened in the east, then became gray, 
heavy, and silent. A seamless cloud cov- 
ered it. The smoke from the chimneys 
went up with a barely perceptible slant to- 
ward the north. In the forenoon the cedar- 
birds, purple-finches, yellow-birds, nut- 
hatches, blue-birds, were in flocks, or in 
couples and trios about the trees, more or 
less noisy and loquacious. About noon a 
thin white veil began to blur the distant 
southern mountains. It was like a white 
dream slowly descending upon them. The 
first flake or flakelet that reached me was a 
mere white speck that came idly circling 
and eddying to the ground. I could not see 
it after it alighted. It might have been a 
scale from the feather of some passing bird, 
or a larger mote in the air that the stillness 
was allowing to settle. Yet it was the alto- 
gether inaudible and infinitesimal trumpeter 
that announced the coming storm. . ae 
Presently another fell, and another; the 
white mist was creeping up the river 
valley. Howslowly and loiteringly it came, 
and hew microscopic its first siftings.’’ But 
the stern and and ice-bound depth of winter 
one cannot but think is somewhat foreign 
to Mr. Burroughs’ real nature. What 
room is there for confidential acquaintance 
with a dazzling waste of snow and ice? 
At such times he thinks tenderly of his poor 
furred and feathered acquaintance, and 
wonders how they are withstanding the 
rigor of its elements. One of the most 
touching, interesting and sometimes amus- 
ing parts of the book is his curious prying 
into this subject. He watches all their de- 
vices for hiding nuts and other provender, 
and knows all their makeshifts when extreme 
winters force them to extremities. The fol- 
lowing senseless little trick which he records 
of the jay seems strangely unlike the usual 
wisdom of instinct’s promptings. ‘‘I have 
several times seen jays carry off chestnuts 
and hide them here and there upon the 
ground. They put only one in a place, 
and covered it up with grass or leaves. 
When the snow comes these nuts are lost to 
him, even if he remembers the hundreds of 
places where he had dropped them.’’ But 
we would like to query here if it may not 
be possible the bird did nevertheless find 
them. We certainly hope so. 

Somewhat akin to Mr. Burroughs’ want 





of entire sympathy with winter is his 
admitted inability to really love the sea. 
‘*What can a lover of fields and woods 
make of it?’’ he says. ‘‘ None of the 
charms or solacements of birds and flowers 
here, or of rural sights and sounds: no re- 
pose, no plaintiveness, no dumb companion- 
ship; but a spirit threatening, hungering, 
remorseless, decoying, fascinating, serpen- 
tine, rebelling and forever rebelling against 
the fiat, ‘Thus far shalt thou come and no 
farther.’’’ Even the grandeur of the Hud- 
son seems to him to be in a measure forbid- 
ding,—‘‘ one might spend a lifetime upon 
its banks without feeling any sense of owner- 
ship in it, or becoming at all intimate with 
it: it keeps one at arm’s length.’’ And he 
constantly turns from these larger views to 
renew yet more intimately his fellowship 
with birds and squirrels and bees, and to 
make as his own their homes and workshops 
and play-grounds. We wish we had the room 
to quote more of his exquisitely sympathetic 
reports of these interviews, but we could not 
stop short of quoting the whole book. Any 
one who has ever seen the country and 
woods, can, under the gentle stimulus of 
this book, call back enough reminiscences to 
feel some of his own feeling of delight in 
such scenes, even though before the love of 
nature may have been a blank in his soul. 
He must be very far removed indeed from 
all sympathy with mother earth who can read 
this book without lingering over it, and 
turning back fondly to taste the sense of his 
own memories made valuable by contact 
with Mr. Burroughs’s gentle enthusiasm. 

As might be expected from an enthusiast 
of his type, Mr. Burroughs would like all 
men to forsake cities, trade and manufac- 
tures, fly back to the healthy, natural life of 
the country, and be true children of nature. 
‘The city rapidly uses men up; families 
run out, man becomes sophisticated and 
feeble. . A nation always begins to rot 
first in its great cities, and is saved only by 
the antiseptic virtues of fresh supplies of 
country blood.’’ ‘‘ The best and most 
hopeful feature in any people is undoubtedly 
the instinct that leads them to the country 
and to take root there, and not that which 
sends them flocking’to the town and its dis- 
tractions.’’ To such talk as this we always 
like to oppose the dictum of a true lover of 
nature, who has kept his balance true by 
loving man even more. ‘‘ We Yook upon a 
great deal of the modern sentimentalism 
about nature,’’ says Lowell, ‘‘as a mark of 
disease. . . . Toaman of wholesome 
constitution the wilderness is well enough 
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for a mood or vacation, but not for a habit 
of life. . . The divine life of nature is 
more wonderful, more various, more sub- 
lime in man than in any other of her works, 
and the wisdom that is gained by commerce 
with men, as Montaigne and Shakespeare 
gained it, or with one’s own soul among 
men, as Dante, is the most delightful as it 
is the most precious of all. In outward 
nature it is still man that interests us, 
we care far less for the things seen than the 
way in which poetic eyes see them and the 
reflections they cast there.’’ American. 


and 
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FOR SCHOOL 


HINTS LIBRARIES. 


BY PROF. JAMES BALDWIN. 

\ { UCH is being said, nowadays, 
\ the utility of school libraries, and in 
some instances much ill-directed, if not 
entirely misdirected, labor is being ex 
pended in their formation. Public libraries 
are not necessarily public benefits; and 
school libraries, unless carefully selected and 
judiciously managed, will not prove to be un 
mixed blessings. There are several questions 
which teachers and school officers should 
seriously consider before setting themselves 
to the task of establishing a library ; and no 
teacher who is not himself a 
books and a reader, should presume to regu 
late and direct the reading of others. 

What are the objects of a school library 
They are two-fold: First, to aid in cultivat 
ing a taste for good reading ; second, 
supply materials for supplementary stud) 
and independent research. Now, neither 
of these objects can be attained unless your 
library is composed of books selected espec- 
lally with reference to the capabilities and 
needs of your pupils. 
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Dealing, as you do, 
with pupils of various degrees of intellectual 
strength, warped by every variety of moral 
influence and home training, the cultivation 
of a taste for good reading among them is 
no small matter. To do this, your library 
must contain none but truly good books. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that every 
collection of books placed in a school-house 


*Wuar sort of read ling are out schools ams 8 An apy 
for? Are they really doing anything to instruct 1 forn 
mental taste, so that the pupils on leaving them may | f 

sft to choose their reading for themselves? It is clear in ev 
dence that they are far from educating the young to take $ 
ure in what is intellectually noble and sweet. ‘The statistics of 
our public libraries show that some cause is working mightily t 
prepare them only for delight in what is both morally and in 
tellectually mean and foul. It would not indeed be fair 
charge our phblic schools with positively giving this prepara 
tion; but it is their business to forestall and prevent such a 
result. If along with the faculty of reading, they cannot als 
impart some safeguards of taste and habit against such a result, 
will the system prove a success ?—Henry NV. Hudson. 
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is a library; and yet that is the name which 

applied to many very inferior collections. 
I is no uncommon thing to find these so- 
called libraries composed altogether of the 
odds and ends of literature ; of donations, 
entirely worthless to their donors ; of second- 
hand school-books ; of Patent Office Reports 
and other public documents; and of the 
dilapidated remains of some older and 
equally worthless collection of books—and 
with these you talk about cultivating a taste 
for good reading! One really good book, 
a single copy of ‘‘St. Nicholas,’’ is worth 
more than all this trash. Get it out of sight 
at once! The value of a library—no matter 
for what purpose it has been founded—de- 
pends not upon the number of its books, 
their character. And so the first 
observed in the formation of a 
Buy it at first hand, even 


Dut upon 
rule to be 


school library is, 


though you should begin with a single vol- 
ume, and shun all kinds of donations, unless 
they be 
questionable value. 

In selecting books for purchase, you will 


donations of cash, or books of un- 


have an eye single to the wants of the stu- 
dents who are to use them. A school li- 
brary should be in no sense a public circu- 
lating library. You cannot cater to the 
literary tastes of the public, and at the same 
time serve the best interests of your, pupils. 
Books relating to history, to biography, and 
to travel, will form a very large portion of 
These should be chosen with 
reference to the age and mental capacity of 
those who are to read them. No book 
should be bought merely because it is a good 
book, but because we know that it can be 
made useful in the attainment of certain 
desired ends. The courses of reading indi- 
cated in the following chapters of this work, 
you largely in making 
a wise selection, as well as in directing to a 
books. For the selection 
of a book is only half of your duty; the 
profitable use of it is the other half; and 
early taught to your 


your library. 


it is hoped, will assist 


this lesson should be 
pupils. 

If through means of your school library 
or otherwise, you succeed in enlisting the 
interest of a young person in profitable 
methodical reading, you have accomplished 
a great deal towards the forwarding of his 
education and the formation of his charac- 
ter. It is a great mistake to suppose that a 
boy of twelve cannot pursue a course of 
reading in English history; if properly di- 
rected and encouraged, he will enjoy it far 
better than the perusal of the milk-and-water 
story-books which, under the guise of 
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‘‘harmless juvenile literature,’’ have been 
placed in his hands by well-meaning teach- 
ers or parents. 

In a former chapter I have shown you 
how, with a library of only fifty volumes, 
you may have in your possession the very 
best of all that the world’s master-minds 
have ever written—food, as I have said, for 
study, and meditation, -and mind-growth 
enough for a lifetime. Such a library is 
worth more than ten thousand volumes of 
the ordinary ‘‘popular’’ kind of books. 
So, also, the reading of a very few books, 
carefully and methodically, by your pupils 
—the constant presence of the very best 
books in our language, and the exclusion of 
the trashy and the vile—will give them 
more real enjoyment and infinitely greater 
profit than the desultory or hasty ready of 
many volumes. A small library is to be de- 
spised only when it contains inferior books. 

The Book Lover. 
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SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


ABSTRACTS OF LOCAL REPORTS OF THE RECENT 
EXAMINATIONS OF THESE SCHOOLS. 


S matter of general interest to the peo- 

ple of the Commonwealth, we regard it 
proper to put upon record some reports of 
examinations, as we find them in the local 
press in the vicinity, of the different Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools. The sentiment of the 
locality is, we believe, accurately reflected 
in each case ; and we may add that it is the 
only opinion we have anywhere heard ex- 
pressed, or anywhere seen in print, in 
connection with these examinations. The 
people of the neighborhood have in every 
case manifested a deep interest in learning 
the truth by personal observation as well as 
by careful inquiry, and the verdict they an- 
nounce is in every way most gratifying to 
the management, both individual and gen- 
eral. ‘The dates of the examination was as 
follows: Uniontown, May 10; Mercer, May 
12; Dayton, May 14; Mount Joy, May 17; 
White Hall, May 18; McAlisterville, May 
21; Mansfield, May 24; Harford, May 26; 
Chester Springs, May 28; and the Northern 
Home, Philadelphia, June 23. 


I.—UNIONTOWN ORPHAN SCHOOL. 


The annual examinations of the soldiers’ or- 
phans at Jumonville occurred on Monday, May 
10. They were conducted on the part of the 
state by State Supt. Higbee, and there were 
present on the part of the G. A. R., Comrades 
C. H. Livingston, A. G. Beeson, L. C. Weltner, 
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E. K. Snyder and A. J. Bower. The examina- 
tions were in the usual branches taught in the 
public schools of the state, and the pupils ac- 
quitted themselves well. They showed a ready 
comprehension of the questions, and were gen- 
erally prompt and clear in their answers. The 
children, as they sat around the large recitation 
rooms, presented a picture of health, neatness, 
and cleanliness; and their actions denoted the 
best of manners. The beautiful and healthful 
location, with its lovely surroundings, the large 
and well-arranged buildings, have been fully 
described in the S/andard, and we need not 
repeat it here. There are at present 175 chil- 
dren in the school, 96 boys and 79 girls, be- 
sides some six or eight present, who have not 
yet been assigned by the State. 

The bakery is large, clean and _ inviting. 
Here the young girls tell us they love to work, 
and, from the specimens of bread furnished, 
they do their work well. Three girls and one 
boy are detailed for three months at a time to 
assist in the bakery two hours each day. Here 
they are taught to make good bread, cakes and 
pies. One barrel of flour is consumed each 
working day. The clothing rooms remind one 
of the large clothing stores of Uniontown. Tier 
upon tier of suits for boys and girls. Each boy 
has three suits, one for Sabbath, one for school, 
and one for work. There are coats, vests, 
pants, drawers, shirts, stockings, shoes and 
caps. There is a large play-ground where the 
boys are drilled in military tactics. There are 
reading rooms fitted up with taste, filled with 
choice reading. There is also a hospital for 
the sick—and a cosy little place it is, of two 
rooms, carpeted and nicely furnished. In the 
hospital we found one Kittle girl and boy, but 
not very sick. The health of the children 
is remarkably good, as their plump, rosy cheeks 
denote. To wash for so many is a big contract, 
but it is done so easily and so well by the use of 
machinery provided for that purpose that it 
causes no friction, and is not attended with so 
much worry as in some families where there 
are only a dozen to wash for. In a large stone 
room, built forthe purpose, the washing, rinsing, 
drying, and ironing are all done by a detail of 
three or four girls, with the aid of steam. There 
are other departments, such as the sewing 
room, with five machines, where the girls are 
taught to sew. The nursery is presided over 
by a lady who is very competent and in every 
respect fitted for her duties. 

A pretty little stone church hid away among 
the pines is thronged with worshippers every 
Sabbath. Could the children of this school be 
made more comfortable? Could they be better 
fed and clothed? We are not prepared to as- 
sert it, nor to say what should be added .that 
would tend more to their advancement. 
Charges have been made against the Union- 
town Soldiers’ Orphan School which have not 
been, and which cannot be, proven. It were 
brutal to treat orphans as some have charged ; 
yet to make such charges and then not be able 
to sustain them is equally criminal. 

Addresses were delivered by Dr. Higbee and 
C. H. Livingston, after which the visitors re- 
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turned to their homes, finding it had been a day 
most pleasantly spent.— Uniontown Standard. 


II.—MERCER ORPHAN SCHOOL. 


The annual inspection of the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan School was held on Wednesday. State 
Supt. Higbee conducted it, assisted by County 
Supt. McCleery. Rev. Dr. Johnson, of New 
Castle, Rev. Mr. Stone, of Harrisburg, Revs. 
Zahniser, Wylie, Kerr, Meade, Greer, and 
Stockton, of Mercer, Hon. J. W. Russell, 
‘Squire Farrell and B. J. Haywood, of West 
Middlesex, members of the G. A. R. Posts at 
New Vernon, Fredonia, West Middlesex and 
Mercer, and a large number of other citizens, 
were present during the examinations and 
manifested a deep interest in all that was done. 
The forenoon was taken up in oral examinations, 
in which the pupils made a very satisfactory 
showing. In all branches in which they were 
examined their ready and accurate answers 
showed thorough teaching and study. 

After dinner the boys were drilled on the 
playground. 
the proceedings in first-class style, and won the 
applause of the spectators, the old soldiers es- 
pecially. The examinations were then resumed 
and occupied the afternoon. At their 
Supt. Higbee stated that the moral and relig- 
ious tone of the school had recently been made 
the subject of attack, and, as it was impossible 
that he should know the whole truth about it, he 
called on the ministers of the town who were 
present to give an expression of their opinion. 
Rev. J. R. Wylie, who is a frequent visitor, and 
who assisted in the religious meetings con- 
ducted at the school last winter, responded, 
commending the moral and religious condition 
of the scholars in high terms. C. S. Bur- 
well, Esq., cashier of the First National Bank, 
who has conducted a Bible class there every Sab- 
bath for several years past, corroborated Mr. 
Wylie’s statements, as did also Rev. G. W. 
Zahniser and all the other ministers of the town. 
Rev. D. R. Kerr, pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian church, was called upon and said that he 
had come to Mercer -prejudiced against the 
Soldiers’ Orphan School and against the system. 
But he had changed his views, and the more he 
knew of the Mercer Soldiers’ Orphan School 
the more favorably he regarded it. He had 
been a frequent visitor, and knew that the 
moral and religious tone of the institution was 
good. He had had every opportunity to know 
of the treatment and the food the children re- 
ceived, and knew they were excellent. Their 
looks showed their good health. He very se- 
verely condemned those who had made the 
false and unwarrantable charges against the 
school which have been the subject of so much 
newspaper and other discussion. 

_Dr. Higbee then addressed the pupils and 
visitors at some length. He said: The Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools of Pennsylvania were 
established to care for and educate the 
children of the soldiers of the State. Not one 
of the children here to-day was born when the 
war began, and they heard nothing of it. To 
them it is almost as remote as the war of the 
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Revolution. But their fathers knew of it—knew 
of the swamps in South Carolina, the mountains 
of Tennessee, the weary march, the hard-fought 
fight, the horrors of Libby and Andersonville. 
Many fell and mingled with the Southern dust, 
and ‘many have since passed away in their 
Northern homes. They went to the front to 
fight, and thousands died, while thousands came 
home, maimed by wounds or broken by dis- 
ease, and unable t6 care properly for themselves 
or their children. Pennsylvania has tried to 
take care of their children. The question is, 
What kind of care shall we give them? First, 
we must take care of their lives. We don't 
want to put them into Libbies or Andersonvilles, 
where they shall suffer from disease or want, 
but where they shall be comfortable and happy. 
How has it been? Look at them here to-day. 
I have looked at them allday. I have tried to 
see whether these children were in a Libby 
an Andersonville, as some would have us 
believe. There are here before you. Go 
to any part of the State, and pick out 222 other 
children and put them beside these. You 
couldn't get healthier, stronger children, and 
would be fortunate if you got them as healthy 
or as strong. There must be some reason fo! 
this—something to account for the health of 
Dr. Lee thinks it results from 
Chat is true ; but there 
must have been fa than pure air and 
water, necessary as they are. 

Again, these children should have an indus- 
trial education. What that? You might 
have costly machinery of all kinds here and 
teach the boys to make boots and brooms, but 
for the time they stay here, would it not be bet- 
ter to teach them the ordinary duties which be- 
long to ordinary life—those things which we all 
must learn? Should these girls not learn sew- 
ing, and baking, and mending? Some have 
objected because these children are obliged to 
work two hours a day. Must we raise them in 
idleness? They are here to learn habits of in- 
dustry. That is the object of the schools, and 
so long as I have anything to do with them that 
shall be their object. 

As to their educational qualifications, mani 
fested here to-day, I would only say that I have 
been a teacher for forty years. It may be that 
I know nothing about my business, but I think 
the standard of s holarship here is high, and I 
think the teachers are doing excellent work. 
Your County Superintendent says the scholars 
are equal to those of the best schools of your 
county. Still it is possible that somebody may 
come along and spend a day here and say that 
it is not good. 

Look at the pupils who have gone out from 
these schools. There are about 12,000 “ six- 
teeners.". They are scattered all over the State. 
What of them? Are they drunken? Are they 
profane? Are they lost to society? Are they 
vagabonds? Do you know of a “sixteener’ 
who isatramp? The morals of these Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools we believe to be as pure as in 
any school in the United States. Religion is 
not neglected here, They are taught to pray, 
they go to Sunday school, they have pastoral 
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supervision. Your ministers tell usso. I can't 
see to it, but it is my business to see that the 
children are in the care of those who will see to it. 

If this school is a pest-house, as has been 
charged, the citizens of Mercer cannot estape 
responsibility. It is here at your doors. Why 
haven't you paid regard to these children of the 
men who fought for your freedom? I go from 
here with the certainty that these children are 
not neglected, either in body, in mind, or in 
soul. I ask nothing more. To the teachers 
and attendants who have been so grievously 
abused, I say, Don't be discouraged. Go on 
and do your duty. So long as you do that you 
have the favor of Him whose rewards are 
always sure. Citizens of Mercer, don’t, con- 
demn this school hastily. Don't come down 
here in a spirit of espionage and condemnation. 
Encourage, recommend, rectify, and do all in 
the interest of these children. To the mem- 
bers of the press who are here I say, Be fair; 
give the truth; and if we can’t stand the truth, 
let us fall, for fall we should. 

Superintendent McCleery addressed the school 
briefly. He said that so far as his observation 
went, the teachers employed at the school were 
much above the average of the county, and 
that the work done, as shown by the examina- 
tions, would compare very favorably with that 
done in the best schools of the county. The 
exercises then concluded and the spectators 
departed, feeling and not hesitating to assert 
that if the Mercer Soldiers’ Orphan School was 
the place newspaper reports and investigating 
committees would have led them to believe it 
to be, all evidence of the fact had in some mys- 
terious way vanished, leaving an institution fitted 
to carry out, and carrying out, the purpose for 
which it was established.—Afercer Despatch. 


III.—DAYTON ORPHAN SCHOOL, 


State Supt. Higbee was here and made his 
annual examination according to appointment 
on last Friday. Things at the institution pre- 
sented about the same appearance as at the ex- 
amination a year ago; but for the absence of 
Mrs. Hutter and Rev. Mr. Sayers, one would 
not have noticed any difference. The differ- 
ence between things on this occasion and when 
Gov. Pattison was here was what we would nat- 
urally expect between persons who are, and 
who are not, prepared to receive visitors. The 
rooms, beds and clothing when the Governor 
was here had their work-day appearance, and 
on this occasion were scrupulously neat and 
clean, especially the boys’ beds, which were if 
anything neater than those of the girls. Every- 
thing about the institution seemed in good condi- 
tion, yet no more so than one year ago. At the 
close of the examination Dr. Higbee made an 
address, in which he said: ‘Should these 
schools close, there are over 800 children who 
would go into almshouses and other charitable 
institutions. I have examined closely, and 
know that this place is good, clean and healthy. 
The average death rate of children between the 
ages of five and fifteen years is 7% per 1,000. 
At this place it is less than 2 in 1,000; at Mer- 
cer, 34%; at Uniontown, less than 3. I chal- 
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lenge the world for an equal to the Dayton 
death-rate. There has not been a child sick 
since the 27th of March. The design of these 
schools was temporary. They were not built 
like court houses, jails, and colleges, to be per- 
manent, hence the buildings are not so expen- 
sive; yet they are comfortable and suit the pur- 
pose reasonably well for which they are in- 
tended. It has been charged that these 
children are not sufficiently dressed ; that they 
have no night shirts or drawers. Why, I never 
wore either till I.was twenty years old. They are 
not dressed extravagantly, but have such cloth- 
ing as all children wear who are not brought up 
in extravagance. As to what they have to eat, 
their general good health answers that—they 
have plenty of good, wholesome food. They 
eat to make them strong. Look at the rosy, 
plump cheeks of the boys and girls, and see 
how starved (?) they are! We know they don't 
have mirrors, dressing cases, warm and cold 
water faucets in finely carpeted bedrooms ; 
neither do any other children who live at their 
homes hereabouts in the country. They have 
good, comfortable lodging; and comfort, not 
finery, is the object. The teachers are well 
qualified and competent. Why, I never saw 
better management than at Dayton. I will put 
many pupils of this school against those of the 
same age in almost any high school in the 
State, and I know what I affirm when I say 
they are as good scholars. It is charged that 
they can’t sing. I know that they can't sing 
operatic airs—but only listen to them and 
judge for yourselves. It is charged that they 
have no religious instruction, no Bibles, are not 
taught to lisp the name of God in prayer—but 
this is an unmitigated lie. I have tested these 
schools and know they are well versed in Scrip- 
ture. Work on, teachers, even though abused. 
Good men and women are often maligned.” 
Addresses were also made by Revs. Earhart 
and Streamer, of Smicksburg.— Day/on News. 


IV,—MOUNT JOY ORPHAN SCHOOL. 


Those who visited Mount Joy on Monday and 
witnessed the annual examinations of the chil- 
dren in the Soldiers’ Orphan School were unan- 
imous in the opinion that the grossest injustice 
has been done to that institution by the reports 
started by John Norris and substantially repeated 
by the ges prvregucec inquisition. The repre- 
sentative of this paper | Mr. J. M. W. Geist him- 
self, Editor of the Mew £7a| who was present 
had in early life some experience in school 
teaching, and in later years has witnessed school 
and college examinations, but he is free to say 
that he never witnessed one that was more sat- 
isfactory than this, both in regard to the physical 
well-being and the mental and moral culture of 
the boys and girls. If all the Governors and 
Attorneys-General of all the States, with a bevy 
of sensation reporters thrown in, were to affirm 
on the Evangelists that these boys and girls 
were ill-fed and reared in disregaf@ of the 
laws of hygiene, and their intellectual and moral 
training neglected, we could not believe them, 
because our senses testified to the contrary 
under circumstances and conditions where de- 
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ception was simply impossible. We are aware 
that those who are determined to condemn 
these schools will say that everything was “ fixed 
up” for the occasion, and that we did not see the 
Mount Joy school as the inquisitors saw it. To 
this we reply that such might have been the case 
in regard to certain conditions of food, clothing, 
domicile, and surroundings, but would be simply 
impossible in regard to the general healthful 
appearance of the children, their demeanor and 
progress in the various branches of study in 
which they were examined by their teachers, 
supplemented with test questions by Superin 
tendent Higbee, City Supt. Buehrle, and Prof. 
Eberman. 

We have little hesitation in saying that there 
were not five persons in the large and intelligent 
audience who could so well have answered the 
questions propounded and have given as good 
reasons for their answers, Their acquaintance 
with local geography—the topography of Lan- 
caster county, of the State, and continent—their 
knowledge of mathematics in the higher as well 
as the rudimental branches—of the Constitution 
and government of the State and nation—of 
literature and biographies of authors and their 
productions, and the common, practical affairs 
of life—gave conclusive proof that these boys 
and girls had been trained not only to study and 
recite, but to think and reason on what they 
have studied. 

To us the most interesting and suggestive 
the exercises was the examination of the pri- 
mary class of about sixty little boys and 
taught by Miss Annie Dunlap. One of t 
dictments laid against this school was t 
sence of all religious training. In preferring 
this charge a cardinal principle of all true re- 
ligion was violated: ‘‘ Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor.” The little boys 
and girls repeated the Commandments and 
the twenty-third Psalm, etc., with a correctness 
and readiness which would do credit to the best 
trained Sunday-school. Prof. Buehrle, to test 
whether these answers had not been given by 
pre-arrangement with certain scholars, pro 
pounded the questions promiscuously to scholars 
who had not before responded, but they were 
all prompt and correct in their answers, includ- 
ing three little colored girls, who were not the 
least bright and interesting in the group. In 
answers to inquiries it was shown that they were 
taught to pray night and morning, and a very 
free intercourse with the childrén gave evidence 
that in morals and manners the school will com- 
pare favorably with any institution in the land 
where co-education of the sexes obtains. It is 
a notable fact that in the history of the institu- 
tion there have been no scandals. No higher 
tribute than this could be paid to the moral dis- 
cipline of the institution, of which, indeed, the 
high character of the matron and lady teachers, 
most of whom have been there for years, would 
of itself, in the opinion of persons unprejudiced, 
be a sufficient guarantee. 

We will not describe in detail the exercises of 
the day, which in no material detail differed 
from those reported in these columns on pre- 
vious occasions. There were the class exami- | 
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nations, the military drill of the boys, which 
would do credit to veterans, the dinner served 
by a detail of the girls, who acquitted themselves 
with all the etiquette and more than the grace 
of the average trained waiter, and a pretty gen- 
eral inspection of the building and its appoint- 
ments by the visitors—not one of whom that did 
not « lude that the condemnation of the Ae- 
ord reporter was a gross exaggeration. We 
sured by disinterested citizens that every- 


n 


were iS 
thing in and around the buildings was in the 
same condition as when the Governor and his 


retinue were there. Prof. Buehrle, and Dr. ] 
S. Smith and A. C. Leonard, committee of the 
Grand Army Post of this city, who had fre- 
quently visited the school on former occasions 
will confirm this testimony, as will also Profs 
Shaub and Westlake, of the State Normal 
School at Millersville, who visited the Orphan 
School Monday of last week. Those who 
are familiar with Prof. Shaub’s experience in the 
management and condition of schools, will not 
question the correctness of his conclusions. 
Writing to the editor of the Mt. Joy Aerald 
of the result of the investigations of himself and 
Prof. Westlake, he says: ‘‘ Nothing appeared in 
any department of the school which would, in 
inion, warrant in the least degree the 


on 
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severe condemnation which has been recently 
poured upon it by a few persons. And I will 
say further, that I do not see how any reason 
able person could fail to find much more to 


commend than to condemn.,”’ 

At the close of the examinations Superinten- 
dent Higbee made a brief address, in which he 
congratulated the teachers upon their work, and 
the scholars upon their progress. He said the 
results that followed war were the wrecks 


worst 

of families and the traces it left in homes for 
many yearsafter. The children before him had 
suffered through these results, and it was emi 


nently proper that they should be fed and clothed 
and educated by the State as its wards. Citizens 


who were present could judge if their religious 
or mental training had been neglected. Look 
at them and say if they present the appear- 


He had 


St he ols 


ance of starved and sickly children! 

been with children for many years in 
and colleges, and these are as healthy and ro- 
bust a body of boys and giris as he had ever 
mingled with, and he attributed it largely to 


their wholesome food and regular habits, going 


to bed at eight o'clock, getting their breakfast 
at six, their dinner at a regular hour, and no 
indulgent friends to supply candies and rich 


delicacies between times to lay the foundation 
of dyspepsia and kindred ailments. He also 
referred to the clothing, which every visitor had 
the opportunity of examining—both their new 
suits and those cast off—and he appealed to 
them if this clothing was not as good as that 
worn by their own children. If what had been 
alleged about the condition of this school had 
been true, the citizens of Mount Joy, who had 
everyday opportunities of knowing the truth, 
ought to be ashamed for having tolerated in 
their midst such an outrage upon humanity and 
the beneficence of a great State.—Lancasler 
New Era, 
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V.—WHITE HALL ORPHAN SCHOOL. 


The annual examination of the White Hall 
Soldiers’ Orphan School was held yesterday. 
Dr. E. E. Higbee, Supt. S. B. Shearer, of Cumber- 
land; Supt. R. M. McNeal, of Dauphin; Prof. 
Heiges, of the Shippensburg State Normal 
School, delegations of the G. A. R. posts of Car- 
lisle, Mechanicsburg, Harrisburg, Lykens and 
other places, besides many other visitors, were 
present. The pupils were dressed in their new- 
est and best, and looked well. Before school 
was cailed the boys were marshalled in compa- 
nies and drilled by captains, and their dress 
parade would have been creditable even for 
grown-up soldiers. The battalion was drawn 
up in front of the school building in regular mil- 
itary style and formally received Superintendent 
Higbee, who came in a private conveyance, and 
who was the only State official present. 

The scholars assembled in the main school 
room at the ringing of the bell, and, after a formal 
opening with singing and prayer, were dismissed, 
and then the various classes were called back and 
examined, the examinations being conducted 
by the teachers of the school, Dr. Higbee, Supts. 
Shearer and McNeal, and Prof. Heiges. The 
classes almost without exception displayed great 
proficiency in the branches in which they were 
examined, notably so in reading and physiol- 
ogy. The class examined in Constitution and 
Civil Government in the afternoon showed re- 
markable thoroughness in that much-neglected 
branch of study, and were able to answer read- 
ily almost every question asked them by the 
visitors. The scholars are evidently under able 
and thorough instruction, and the teachers em- 
ployed, it was plain from the work exhibited, are 
experienced and practical. 

Before school was called the writer was shown 
through the pupils’ sleeping rooms, and asked 
to inspect the bedding, the rooms, the means of 
access and escape in case of fire or panic, and 
everything was clean and inviting and to all 
appearance in conformity with the law and 
official requirements governing the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools. The clothing, the bath-room 
of the girls, andalso their play-room, were shown 
us, and we saw but little with which the most 
hypercritical could find fault. Captain Moore 
also took us to his office, handed us his account 
books, his return sheets, the bills of goods 
bought for the institution, answered our ques- 
tions, invited us to ask more and bid us in- 
vestigate for ourself in whatever direction we 
pleased. There was, of course, much we didn’t 
have time to inspect, but so far as we went, we 
are glad to say, matters looked well. The pu- 
pils are all in good health and good spirits. 
Their appearance was as inviting as their gen- 
eral surroundings, and they were as polite in 
conduct to-the visitors as they were ready in 
class recitation. The authorities throw the doors 
of the institution open to the inspection of all 
persons at all proper times, whether they are 
State officials, private individuals, or cranks. — 
Carlisle Volunteer. 

The examination exercises of the White Hall 
School were of an unusually interesting charac- 





ter, and attracted a large audience. No doubt 
many of the visitors were drawn thither by a de- 
sire to see for themselves whether these wards 
of the State have been treated properly, and 
cared for intellectually, morally and physically 
in the manner contemplated by the statute. If 
this was the controlling motive of any, we are 
sure that the incidents of yesterday must have 
convinced them that, so far as this particular 
school is concerned, there are no just grounds 
for complaint. A healthier and happier group of 
children, or children with pleasanter surround- 
ings, it is scarcely possible to meet elsewhere. 

Thecurriculum includes the following branch- 
es: Reading, Spelling, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, Physiology, Geography, Grammar, 
History, Constitution of the United States and the 
State of Pennsylvania, principles of Civil Gov- 
ernment, Algebra, Geometry, Book-keeping, 
elementary Latin, and Vocal Music. The ex- 
amination evinced the thoroughness of the in- 
struction imparted. There seemed no hesitancy 
or guessing on the part of the pupils ; there was 
an utter absence of that ‘‘ parrot work,’’ so com- 
mon on occasions of this kind; and questions 
were fired at the young students from all parts 
of the room, and answered with a readiness and 
clearness that showed them to be masters of 
the situation. We have not the space to follow 
each class through its work, but we wish that 
those who doubt the efficiency of these schools 
could have heard this examination, looked into 
the frank, open, healthy countenances of these 
boys and girls, and witnessed for themselves the 
manner in which their intellectual, moral and 
physical wants are cared for. Here the children 
“learn by doing,’’ and the discipline will be 
found to be of the greatest benefit in after years. 
The waiting and serving, and the being waited 
upon and served in turn, all the while under the 
eye of one whose business it is to guide and di- 
rect, are calculated to fit the boy or girl to fill 
honorably any position in life to which he or 
she may be called. 

The institution is in an admirable condition, 
and Major Moore may well feel proud of the 
grand work he has done, and of the noble man- 
ner in which he has cared for the children of 
his soldier comrades. It is not necessary to 
speak of the sanitary condition of the school. 
The fact that there is not a single sick child in 
the institution, and has not been for many 
months, is the strongest proof that there is 
nothing wrong in that respect. 

Prof. Heiges, in the course of his remarks, re- 
minded his hearers that the chief wealth of this 
grand old Commonwealth is not to be found in 
the rich farming lands of our broad and fertile 
valleys, in our inexhaustible mines of coal and 
iron ores, nor in our great manufactories, but in 
our boys and girls who are our pride and the 
hope of the future. To fit and qualify these for 
the onerous duties of citizenship should be our 
highest aim, and nowhere is this work more 
successfully accomplished than in this institution. 
The thorough discipline which is a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of this school will be of ines- 
timable value to these boys and girls in the fu- 
ture, and it would be a grand thing if every 
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child in the State had the same careful training, 
was prepared to yield the same ready and cheer- 
ful obedience to proper commands, and went 
forth equipped for life's duties, as do those 
who enjoy the advantages of this institution. 
The remarks of the professor were in his usual 
felicitous style, and made a good impression on 
the large number of visitors present, Dr. Hig- 
bee spoke words of counsel and encouragement. 
Other addresses were delivered, but our space 
forbids anything like an extended report. 

This was the twentieth anniversary of White 
Hall School, and we think the happiest day in 
its history. True, its management was assailed, 
but when its liberal-hearted and broad-minded 
Principal threw open the doors of the institution 
and invited the closest scrutiny into its inner 
workings, those who wished to find something 
wrong were compelled to admit that no wrong 
existed. Maj. Moore and his able assistants 
have reason to feel proud at the resultof 
yesterday's work. No better answer could be 
given to those who felt disposed to adversely 
criticise the manner in which the school has 
been conducted. The pupils themselves seemed 
the happiest individuals present, and resented 
any imputation that they have not the best and 
kindest teachers to be found, and we more than 
half agree with them in this opinion.—J/echan- 
tesburg Journal. 


VI.—M'ALISTERVILLE ORPHAN SCHOOL. 


On Friday last, in company with a number of 
other comrades of Wilson Post 134, G. A. R., 
we attended the annual examination of Mc- 
Alisterville Soldiers’ Orphan School. That it 
was successful and creditable beyond all expec- 
tation, was the universal echo from every one 
present with whom we conversed. The classes, 
from the primary to the most advanced, gave 
evidence of careful, pains-taking and successful 
tuition, and shamed many public schools that we 
could enumerate. Having visited and thoroughly 
inspected every department of the school a few 
weeks ago, we did not accompany our comrades 
in that duty, but were pleased to hear from them 
that they entirely concurred in our published 
statement of its condition. The scholars all 
looked clean, healthy and happy, and presented 
a marked contrast to what might have been ex- 
pected from the doleful descriptions of them in 
the Philadelphia Record and elsewhere some 
time since. We, as well as several of our com- 
rades, took occasion during the day to interview 
privately a number of the children, small and 
large, as to how they were treated, and whether 
they were happy and contented there or not, 
and found not a single one who had any com- 
plaint to make. The drill on the playground in 
the afternoon would have done no discredit to 
old veterans. It called forth hearty plaudits 
from every veteran who witnessed it. 

At the close of the examination, a bright boy 
by the name of Kephart delivered an address 
of welcome to the large and appreciative audi- 
ence, which was composed of a number of the 
best citizens of the county. His address was 
well prepared, admirably delivered, and_ its 
tributes to Dr. Higbee, Mr. Wright and Prof. 
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Sherwood, were vigorously applauded. Dr. 
Higbee then made a very strong speech in de- 
fense of himself, and refutation of the falsehoods 
that had been published against the schools. 
He was followed by Rev. L. Y. Hayes, who 
spoke in high terms of the proficiency exhibited 
by the scholars in all the classes, and declared 
that it proved that they had been well and care- 
fully instructed. Rev. J. B. Mann and com- 
rades Weidman, McClellan, Hughes, Stam- 
baugh, McAlister and Allison, briefly testified 
their approbation of the progress exhibited by 
the scholars. Mr. E. L. Jamison, in a brief 
speech, said that the school was much better 
and in more effective condition to-day than it 
had ever been. Mr. Wright then made a few 
remarks in which he expressed his gratitude to 
those who had just testified to the efficiency of 
the school, and repelled the charges that have 
been so relentlessly hurled against his character 
in connection with his management of the Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools. The benediction was 
pronounced by Rev. J. B. Mann and the large 
audience dismissed, feeling pleased with what 
they had seen and heard. 

We have neither leisure nor space to write 
further on this subject at this time, having so 
fully covered the ground lately, but hope to 
publish an official utterance of Post 134, after 
its next muster, when the comrades who par- 
ticipated in the examination make their report. 
Such a tribute, under the circumstances, will 
have tenfold more force than anything we can 
say. In the meantime we can safely add that 
if all the other schools show to as good advan 
tage as McAlisterville, the State has just cause 
to be proud of them every one, false and exag- 
gerated reports to the contrary notwithstand- 
Juniata Herald. 


VII.—MANSFIELD ORPHAN SCHOOL. 


The annual examination of the Mansfield 
Soldiers’ Orphan School took place on Mon- 
State Supt. Higbee and Inspector Wag- 

The programme of the day 
was not unlike that of former years. Commenc- 
ing with the higher classes in charge of Misses 
Stuart and Johnson, pupils were examined in 
their several studies, including History, Natural 
Philosophy, Grammar, Book-keeping, Algebra, 
Geometry. English literature, Arithmetic, etc., in 
all of which they showed marked proficiency 
and the result of careful training. Dr. Higbee 
was at some pains to question the pupils on sub- 


ing. 


day. 
ner were present. 


jects outside the school-room studies, and drew 


forth intelligent replies. The girls were ques- 
tioned on matters of household economy, and 
the boys on subjects bearing on agriculture and 
other outdoor industries. The intermediate 
grades and class in music, in charge of Captain 
John Matthews, passed a very creditable exami- 
nation, as did also the younger children in 
charge of Miss Grace Oviat. 

The State officials and visitors present ex- 
pressed themselves well pleased with the exam- 
ination and general management of the school. 
Gen. Wagner, recently appointed Inspector by 
Governor Pattison te succeed Mrs. Hutter and 
Rev. Mr. Sayers, paid his first visit to the school 
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on this occasion. He said he understood from 
the Governor that this was the best school in 
the State, and it was certainly the best he had 
thus far seen. He was much pleased with the 
exhibition drill by the uniformed cadets under 
command of Capt. John I. Matthews, and com- 
mended the proficiency shown. General Wag- 
ner divided his time between school room and 
general inspection of the buildings, grounds. 
sleeping rooms, clothing, etc., of the school, and 
seemed well pleased with the result. He was 
at one time Commander of the Grand Army of 
the State, is now one the directors of Girard 
college, and a military man in appearance and 
by training. Supt. M. F. Cass was present at 
the examination, and regarded the children bet- 
ter cared for than the same number of children 
in this county outside the institution. Other vis- 
tors from out of town were present. At the pres- 
ent time there are 143 pupils in the school. 
Mansfield Advertiser. 


VIII.—-HARFORD ORPHAN SCHOOL. 


We condense from the Montrose Republi- 
can, the following report by Comrades C. 
W. Conrad. D. N. Hardy, and W. W. 
Hardy, a committee of officers of Post 85, 
Grand Army of the Republic: 


To the Officers and Members of Capt. Lyons 
Post, No. 85, G. A. R.; We, the undersigned 
committee, having attended the annual exami- 
nation of the Soldiers’ Orphan School at Har- 
ford, submit the following report : 

The annual examination of the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan School in Susquehanna county, took place 
on Wednesday, May 26. Jt was conducted by 
State Supt. E. E. Higbee and Co. Supt. B. E. 
James, assisted by the teachers in the graded 
schools of Harford, and by the principal and 
teachers of the Harford Orphan School. The 
newly-appointed inspector, General Louis Wag- 
ner, arrived late in the evening of the preceding 
day. It was deeply regretted by everybody at 
the school that the General found it necessary 
to depart so very eafly in the morning as not 
to be able to witness any of the interesting exer- 
cises of the day. The weather was disagreeably 
cold and stormy, but that did not prevent a 
large attendance of interested and representa- 
tive people from various parts of our county, 
and one and all expressed their hearty appro- 
bation of the condition and management of the 
institution. The work of examination began at 
ga.m. The forenoon.was devoted to the ex- 
amination of the lower grades, and we would 
speak especially of the excellent primary in- 
struction as shown by the amusing and interest- 
ing exhibition presented by the wee ones, in a 
recitation Saedected by Miss Carrie Rogers in 
the main chapel. The military drill which 
was had directly after dinner, was perhaps the 
most entertaining feature of the day,. for 
the boys displayed remarkable proficiency in 
their many soldierly maneuvres. The educa- 
tional work was resumed at 1 p. m. and con- 
sisted mainly in examining the higher grades. 
We need not speak of the tests of classes in de- 
tail; it will suffice to say that the pupils passed 





a very creditable examination, reflecting great 
honor upon their teachers, but more upon the 
noble people of this Commonwealth, who so 
generously care for and educate the needy and 
deserving children of her fallen and disabled de- 
fenders. In addition to the branches taught in 
our schools, we must add that the pupils at 
Harford (and all are under 16 years of age) 
were examined in the following advanced 
studies: Physiology, Rhetoric, Elementary Alge- 
bra, Physical Geography, Natural Philosophy, 
Ancient and Modern History, Geometry, Latin 
(reading and tfanslating two books of Czsar.) 
Beautiful maps drawn by the children adorned 
the walls of the chapel and the recitation rooms. 

In the midst of the afternoon labors it was 
thought well to let the pupils rest for a short 
time, which was improved in hearing brief and 
spicy addresses from a number of eloquent 
speakers. Dr. Higbee, Superintendent James, 
Rev. Mr. Light, Prof. Thatcher and others made 
short speeches, and all spoke in very flattering 
terms of the high educational standing of the 
school, as well as the good morals and manners 
of the pupils. In conclusion, we desire to speak 
briefly and pointedly about certain important 
matters connected with the Orphan Schools. 
We regard the late investigations and boasted 
exposures as unfair, unjust, and untrue, not only 
to the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, but to every 
citizen of Pennsylvania, It was perhaps natural 
and proper that the “responsible public news- 
paper of Philadelphia "’ that began the attack on 
these schools should be harshly severe in its 
opening article, so as to engage the attention 
and awaken the interest of the public to what 
was to follow. It could only be expected that 
the article referred to should be notoriously sen- 
sational and one-sided, if it would prove a pro- 
fitable investment on the time, labor, and money 
so obviously spent for its production. But once 
the attention and interest of the people and their 
recognized officers to watch over and manage 
these schools properly, had been aroused and an 
investigation commenced, then prejudice and 
partiality should have been laid aside and only 
a fair and honest inquiry have been allowed. 
It is not our purpose to shield any guilty ones, 
but right and justice demand that the innocent 
should not be yoked with the guilty, and that 
the good should be told as well as the bad, for 
it is the people’s right to know the truth and the 
whole truth of the story. Whocan be so well pre- 
pared to give a truthful account of the condition 
and management of those schools and the care 
and treatment ofthe children asthe State Superin- 
tendent, his Inspectors, and delegations of the 
Grand Army that visit the institutions so fre- 
quently? We claim to have done this, and we 
must say that if ever the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools were the pride and glory of the State, 
they are more deserving of that distinction to- 
day than in past years; for the food, clothing, 
educational facilities and the treatment of the 
children are better to-day than in years gone by. 

We must say that the members of the Grand 
Army and the people in our section have been 
shocked at the unjust, ferocious, and malicious 
attack that has been made upon the Orphan 
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School system, and particularly upon him who 
stands at the head of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 
We know Dr. Higbee, and believe him to be a 
man whom the children in the Orphan Schools 
love; a man who has visited the schools regu- 
larly and looked carefully after the interests and 
welfare of the children ; a man whom we believe 
to be one of the ablest, most upright, and 
honorable men in our grand Commonwealth. 


most 


IX.—CHESTER SPRINGS ORPHAN SCHOOL. 


One hundred and seventy-seven a rs’ or- 
phan boys in blue uniform marched : coun- 
termarched at Chester Springs yesterday over 
the same ground that the tattered veterans of 


Washington's army marched over after the de 
feat at Brandywine in 1777. Nearly a hundred 
rosy-cheeked girls, also soldiers’ orphans, 
looked at the boys, and along with the numer 


ous guests applauded the young soldiers as they 
kept step to the music of “ Marching through 
Georgia,”’ by the band. The girls were 

dressed in tan-colored sateen dresses, trimmed 
with a reddish-purple velveteen, and wore white 


neatly 


aprons and pretty lace collars. It was annual 
examination day at the Chester Sprin rs School, 
and the boys and girls were at their best. The 
mothers of many of the orphans from all over 


the State were present, some of them in the ha 


biliments of mourning. A prettier place could 
hardly be found in the State for such an insti- 
tution. It is thirty-one miles from Philadelphia, 
in the northern part of Chester county, and ten 


miles beyond the historic Valley Forge, where 


the feet of the Continental soldiers were tracked 
in blood. Near by is the old home of Mad 
Anthony Wayne. The building in which bey 
examination was held was a hospit: il for W 

ington's soldiers from Brandywine and \ alley 
Forge. The other buildings, in which are the 
clean sleeping apartments, dining-rooms ish 
and bathing-rooms and play-rooms, ar hun 


dred years old. Allof them, exc ept the d ning- 
room and dormitories, are sadly out of repair, 
yet the floors were as clean as a man-of-war's- 
man's deck, and the walls and outhouses neatly 
whitewashed. The buildings are on the slope 
of a hill facing southeast. Pickering creek, an 


estuary of the Schuylkill, runs along the base 
of the hill beyond the old Phoenixville road, on 
which the most of the buildings front. To the 
left a splendid vista opens up through the blue 


hills and the Pickering Valley in the distance. 
At the base of the hill is the parade ground, the 
girls’ croquet lawn, and three ; 
chalybeate, magnesia and sulphur. 

Fine old sycamore trees wave their 
all around just as they did three-quarters of a 
century ago, when the place was known as the 
‘Yellow Springs’ and was visited for years 
every summer season by Webster, Clay, De Witt 
Clinton, Buchanan, the Ingersolls and Olwines, 
of Philadelphia, and scores of noted families 
throughout the State. It was the famous water- 
ing-place of three generations ago, and the ruins 
of the big stone b: ath- houses, in which still bub- 
ble up the precious mineral waters, tell of their 
faded glory. The best indication of the health- 
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branches 
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fulness of such a place-is the fact that there is 
not a single patient in the infirmary. Manager 
R. H. Van Horn, the former principal of the 
school, said yesterday: ‘‘ Since September there 
has been but one case of sickness, and that of 
erysipelas.”” There was not an unhealthy-look- 
ing boy or a scrawny-looking girl among them. 
The splendid physical development of the girls 
was particularly noticeable, while the boys were 
as full of animation as young kids. “ Early ris- 
ing, a bracing atmosphere, plenty of outdoor 
life, ggod food and water, no big prison walls, 
and laziness prohibited, are what does it,” said 
the manager. Up on top of the hill are two 
large springs, which feed a reservoir from which 
pipes are led through all the buildings, giving 
an abundance of the purest kind of water. 
There was a band of music—all boys—play- 
ing on the lawn when the visitors alighted from 
the train yesterday and walked up the ‘lane to 
the school grounds. The youngsters were hang- 
ing over the fences and grouped in knots on the 
grass here and there. The lads touched their 
caps in military salute and the bright-eyed girls 
with a pleased expression courtsied gracefully. 
The children romped and played around the 
grassy slopes until dinner was announced, when 
they filed into the dining hall, the girls first. In 
the upper end of the hall many of the visitors 
seated. At the tap of the bell all were 
and Supt. Higbee briefly asked a bless- 
n the clatter of knives and forks began. 
The ee dinner was soon when 
Mr. Robarts, of the Phoenixville Messenger, as 
iniseictnadie master of ceremonies, referred to 
the excellent condition of the pupils and the 
healthfulness of the and introduced Dr. 
Higbee, who, addressing the visitors, said: ‘It 
is true the children are on yg to-day, and 
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all at their best, but look at them; they are as 
fat as pe one Do you think they look as 
if they had been ill fed? The impression has 
been conveyed that they receive but little moral 


That is an unmitigated 
Their morals are carefully looked 
after, and they are as nicely behaved as any 
boys in the State.’’ The boys and girls cheered 
the doctor when he took his seat. ‘ Never in 
the history of the State have the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Schools been a better condition than they 
are to-day,’’ said Rev. Mr. Sayers. ‘‘ Falsehoods 
have been spread about this school and others 
that have never excelled since Adam 
was driven out of Paradise. The boys, the 
girls, the people of this neighborhood, those 
in charge, and the hundreds of visitors who 
have been here from time to time, including the 
visiting ministers of the various religious denom- 
inations of the State, eet that this is so.”’ 
Rev. Mr. Sayers then told the boys and girls so 
to live that no act of theirs woul | bring discredit 
to the State. 

The examination of the children in their stud- 
ies and calisthenics in the afternoon was at- 
tended by all the guests, and was an interesting 
exhibition. Around the large school-room and 
the adjoining class-rooms were black-boards 
with evidences of their skill in drawing with 
crayons, and numberless maps. Dr. Higbee, 
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Rev. Mr. Sayers and Deputy Supt. Henry 
Houck, conducted the oral examinations. 
While the latter was rapidly asking questions in 
history of the little soldiers in Miss Yerkes’ 
room, and one of them had correctly answered 
who the first President was, Mr. Houck quickly 
said, ‘‘Who is President now?’ “General 
Grant,” responded a half-dozen voices. Then 
a hearty laugh followed as the better posted 
ones sang out, ‘‘ Governor Cleveland.” One little 
girl wrote ‘‘ Fryday”’ on the blackboard for one 
of the week days. She looked abashed when a 
little fellow in blue stepped up and wrote it cor- 
rectly. Most of the scholars appeared to be 
well up in their studies. The calisthenic drill 
was conducted by Mrs. Van Horn, wife of the 
superintendent. “It is one of the strongest 
points in building up the muscles,” said the in- 
structor. The giris took more delight in the 
exercise than the boys. Among the visitors was 
Mr. George Tustin, who, in pointing to a farm- 
house across the hills in the distance, said: 
‘Three generations of my family have owned 
that farm and lived there. I was a boy ten 
years of age when the Soldiers’ Orphan School 
was established here twenty years ago. I have 
watched it carefully, and it is to-day and it has 
been for a year past in as good condition as it 
ever'was. ‘The school has been slandered. It 
has gained notoriety, but not infamy.’’ Late in 
the afternoon the scores of visitors from Phee- 
nixville and the adjoining county held an im- 
promptu meeting and passed resolutions of 
thanks to the officials of the institution. Then 
the band conducted the visitors to the cars to 
the tune of “‘ Rally Round the Flag,” and, as 
the train moved off, gave three cheers and a 
tiger.— Phila. Times. 


X.—NORTHERN HOME, PHILADELPHIA. 


The thirty-fourth anniversary of the Northern 
Home for Friendless Children .and Associated 
Soldiers’ Orphan Institute was celebrated yester- 
day [June 23d| at the Home, Twenty-third and 
Brown streets. At nine o'clock in the morning 
the examination of the pupils began, and con- 
tinued until noon. The examination was con- 
ducted by Prof. Henry Houck, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; Dr. Edward 
Brooks, late principal of the Millersville State 
Normal School; Prof. Thomas May Peirce, and 
Prof. Franklin S. Ibach. The pupils were ex- 
amined in book-keeping, short-hand and type- 
writing, algebra, geometry and physiology, and 
all the common school branches of education. 
They all displayed great proficiency, particu- 
larly in caligraphy and mathematics, and the 
Board of Examiners expressed themselves ex- 
ceedingly gratified with the result of the exami- 
nation, At 2 o'clock an examination of the 
girls in music was held with a like result. The 
exercises consisted of vocal and instrumental 
music, and were participated in by all the larger 
girls. Some of the girls have really fine voices, 
and all of them have been carefully trained. 

The most interesting feature of the examina- 
tions was the kindergarten exercises by about 
thirty little toddlers ranging in age from two 
and a half to four years. The little boys were 
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all dressed in blue linen kilts and the little girls 
in white linen dresses, and as they filed into the 
school room to go through their exercises they 
looked like Lilliputians, so small were they in 
stature. They all seemed well-gifted with intel- 
ligence. Misses Maggie Walker and Mary Wal- 
ton, the kindergarten teachers, were publicly 
complimented for the efficient manner in which 
they had trained the little ones. Some beauti- 
ful specimens of flower work by the girls were 
displayed, and a number of ingenious and prac- 
tical illustrations of the mechanical skill of the 
boys were placed on exhibition, two of them 
having obtained the first and second mention of 
the Franklin Institute. After the examinations 
had been concluded the anniversary exercises 
were held in the chapel. The room and plat- 
form were beautifully decorated with flags and 
other military emblems. On the stage were 
seated Chairman Daniel M. Fox, Gen. Louis 
Wagner, Prof. T. May Peirce, Col. N. Ferree 
Lightner, Gen. T. J. Stewart, Prof. Frank Ibach, 
Rev. J. W. Sayers, Prof. Harry Houck, Dr. 
Edward Brooks, Rev. James Neill, Major Taylor 
of the Scout, and Rev. Dr. Sippler. The ladies 
who took a prominent part, assisting Mrs. Hut- 
ter to entertain the guests, were Miss Lizzie Shaw, 
Mrs. John B. Heyl, Miss Anna M. Grove, Mrs. 
Chaplin, Mrs. Young, Mrs. Lewis, Miss L. E. 
Claghorn, Misses Kate Wetherill, Anna Ely, 
Lottie Ely, and Mrs. H. A. Snyder. 

The opening address was made by Prof. Ed- 
ward Brooks, who read a report of a careful in- 
spection which he had made of the Home, 
He spoke highly of its sanitary arrangements 
and of the moral and intellectual culture devel- 
oped in the institution. He said that the scholars 
were further advanced in their studies and more 
thoroughly instructed than pupils of a cor- 
responding age in the majority of the public 
schools. He spoke in the highest terms of the 
healthfulness of the children, much of which he 
attributed to the careful and efficient manage- 
ment of Mrs, Hutter. 

He was folluwed by Rev. James Neill, who 
compared the condition and advantages of the 
children to those enjoyed by the majority of 
children in the middle walks of life. He ques- 
tioned the little ones closely as to whether they 
had any cause for complaint, and if they would 
prefer some other president to Mrs. Hutter. The 
pupils vociferously expressed their regard for 
Mrs. Hutter, embarrassing that lady not a little 
by their unanimity of sentiment in her favor. 
Rev. Jno. W. Sayers made a short address, in 
which he feelingly appealed to the scholars to 
“lead such lives of uprightness that when they 
reached the years of manhood and womanhood 
they could vindicate the management of the 1n- 
stitutions in which wey had acquired their early 
training, and remove the stigma which had been 
placed upon honorable names and honorable 
institutions by the false assertions of persecutors.”’ 

General Wagner delivered a brief address, in 
which he did not dwell upon the recent charges 
against the management of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, but spoke very highly of the manner in 
which the Northern Home was conducted and 
commended the management of the children. 
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He said that $8,600,000 have been expended | read an interesting paper on the school and its 


by the State of Pennsylvania on the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools, and the sum will reach $10,- 
000,000 before the term of their existence ex- 

ires. ‘‘ Now the question has often been asked, 
what will the State have to show for that enor- 
mous outlay?” said he. “It will have 15,000 
citizens, or those growing up to citizenship, who 
will some day return a thousand-fold the bene- 
fits conferred on them by the State, citizens 
whose acts may shape the government of this 
great Commonwealth and confer an unfading 
lustre and an undying glory to the pages of its 
history." Several other speakers praised the 
institution and expressed themselves greatly 
gratified by the fine appearance of the scholars. 
Diplomas were then conferred upon a class of 
sixteen graduates. 

After the exercises in the chapel were over 
there was a dress drill and inspection of the boys 
by Col. Wiedersheim and staff, of the First Re- 
giment, N.G. P. The military evolutions of the 
hoys, who were drilled by Major Spicer, their 
superintendent, and led by the Matthew Baird 
Band, composed of pupils of the institute, were 
perfect, and elicited the highest encomiums from 
Col. Wiedersheim and the other military guests. 
Considerable regret was expressed at the ab- 
sence of General Gobin and Supt. Higbee. 

Five thousand nine hundred and fifty-two chil- 
dren have passed through the institution since 
its foundation thirty-four years ago. Of this num- 
ber 1,267 were soldiers’ orphans. There are now 
in the Home 300 soldiers’ orphans and 1 14 friend- 
less children, They are well cared for, all the 
comforts of a good home being provided. The 
rooms of the dormitories are clean and airy, 
and the cooking, though plain, is good and 
of the most substantial character. Yesterday 
everything about the place was as bright as a 
new pin, and every child had a healthy look 
and a cheerful smile.—/4Ai/a. Times. 


The Northern Hone for Friendless Children 
and the associated Soldiers’ Orphan Institute 
celebrated its thirty-fourth anniversary yesterday 
at the Home, Twenty-third and Brown streets. 
The examinations of the higher classes in alge- 
bra, geometry, physics, mental and written 
arithmetic, book-keeping, shorthand and type- 
writing, took place at g o'clock in the morning, 
and was conducted by Prof. Harry Houck, Dep- 
uty Superintendent of Public lustruction, Rev. 
E. E. Higbee, D. D., the Superintendent, being 
unable to attend. The musical examination of 
the girls and exercises of the kindergarten were 
held in the parlors at 2 o'clock, after which the 
anniversary exercises were held in the chapel. 

Hon. Daniel M. Fox presided in the absence 


of M. J. Mitcheson, President of the Board of | 


Trustees, and read telegrams of regret at their 
inability to be present from Gen. J. P. S. Gobin, 
Department Commander of the Grand Army of 
the Republic of Pennsylvania: Major W. H. 
Lambert, and Dr. E. E. Higbee, who was required 
to be present at the annual examination of the 
State Normal School at Millersville. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Sippler, after which Dr. Edward 
Brooks, late of the Millersville Normal School, 


work. He had recently made a thorough ex- 
amination of the school, and while certain 
changes, he thought, could be made in existing 
arrangements, as a whole the scholars were bet- 
ter treated, better fed and generally better edu- 
cated than those in most other similar institu- 
tions. The present examination of the pupils 
he thought had been the best of any ever held, 
and he congratulated Mrs. E. E. Hutter, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Managers, and other ladies 
of the management, upon their great success. 

Rev. James Neill, whose particular admiration 
for Mayor Fox as a chairman was very apparent, 
made a most entertaining speech, to the very 
evident enjoyment of the children, with whom 
he is a great favorite. 

Mint Director Fox followed in an earnest ap- 
peal to the graduates and scholars to do credit 
to the institution that had done so much for 
them, and told them that in the future years 
they might all grow to be as big men possibly 
as General Wagner, who, as the next speaker, 
humorously said that, while they might not all 
live to be Mint directors or mayors, they cer- 
tainly had a future before them which he hoped 
would be a glorious one. He had not brought 
his inspector's report along, and therefore could 
not read it. Getting into figures, he said+that 
the States had spent nearly $10,000,000 for edu- 
cational purposes, and he hoped that the future 
would show that these wards of the State had 
tried to honestly deserve the noblecharity. He 
closed with a glowing tribute to the lady man- 
agement. 

Colonel N. Ferfee Lightner spoke briefly, and 
was followed by Major Taylor, of the Scox/, 
who dwelt earnestly on the great good accom- 
plished by the Sunday-school. Prof. Franklin 
Ibach, a teacher in the school, made a few re- 
marks, after which Chaplain J. W. Sayers, of 
the G. A. R., was eloquent on the wrongs which 
had recently been done the school, and hoped 
that time would prove how cruel was the stigma 
which had been cast upon the earnest band of 
men and women who had made a life-work of 
this noble and deserving object. 

The diplomas were then awarded by Chair- 
man Fox to the following graduates: Warren 
Miller, Lillie Antrim, Elizabeth Kinsley. Charles 
Guest, Minnie Sorg, Charles L. Chichester, 
Frank S. Kuhns, Mary S. Fulton, Elvin J. Sut- 
ton, Eva May Livered, Sophie W. Butler, David 
H. Crose, Lillie May Kraft, John H. Frey, Kate 
Cremer,and Katie Duchman. Charles F. Buch- 
holz was awarded the gold medal of the Srping 
Garden Institute for the best work in wood, and 
H.S. Burger was awarded the second prize for 
proficiency in the same branch. 

The grand drill and dress parade of the bat- 
talion of the institute, under the command of 
Major H. F. Spicer, was then held on the parade 
ground, and Col. T. F. Wiedersheim and staff 
reviewed the battalion, who went through the 
manual of arms and marching with the precision 
and earnestness of old soldiers. 

The home was crowded all day by the friends 
and relatives of the scholars. Mrs. Hutter, the 
first and only president, was made happy by a 
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thousand congratulations, and she stated to a 
reporter that the school was never more flour- 
ishing, there being 300 soldiers’ orphans and 
114 friendless children now on therolls. 5952 


children have attended the school during the 
thirty-three years of its existence, 1267 of whom 
are the orphans of soldiers.—/P4ila. Press. 


BELGIUM DEMANDS ARBOR DAY,* 
AND TELLS TO EUROPE THE STORY OF THE 
DAY AS OBSERVED IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


OR more than forty years the Academy 
of Belgium has submitted the following 
question to competitive discussion. ‘* What 
are the changes which the cutting down of 
forests causes in the surrounding country 
and villages, in relation to the temperature 
and salubrity of the air; the direction and 
violence of prevailing winds; the abundance 
and locality of rains; how are springs and 
running waters affected? and in general, 
what are the actual physical results of de- 
nuding any considerable area of its forest 
growth ?’’ ‘* Ostend-Arcachon ’’ is an 
essay in reply to the question in inverted 
form: ‘*What are the changes that the 
planting of large forests may cause, etc.?”’ 
with illustrations from this noted seaside 
resort 

As to situation, Arcachon is in the south- 
west of France, as Ostend is on the north- 
west of Belgium. Each has a sandy flat 
shore, an immense plain extending behind 
it; each is surrounded by its downs; each is 
an attractive or fashionable watering-place. 
And yet what a difference between them ! 

Arcachon is wooded ; it has ample shade ; 
and the unexpected and pleasing are con- 
stantly present in its walks and drives. Ar- 
cachon unites all the advantages of the for- 
ests of fir trees and the life of the shore. It 
is protected against the northeast winds, and 
is as a nest concealed in the depth of the 
wood, with an escape toward the ocean. Ar- 
cachon is a picture. And Ostend—is Brus- 
sels upon the sea, wanting what makes Brus- 
sels one of the most agreeable cities of 
Europe—its streets, its parks, its squares, its 
wood of Cambra. 

It is proper to say that we do not ignore 
the efforts which have been made to supply 
the want of verdure to Ostend. We know 
its Leopold Garden and its Wood of Bou- 
logne. Is this enough? We think not: 








* Translated for The Pennsylvania School Journal, 
from the French of Roger de Goey, of the Revue Ze 
Belgique, by Miss Elizabeth McVey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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much more and much better must be done. 
The downs must be planted from the fron- 
tiers of France to those of Holland, to exe- 
cute the project of M. P. Bortier, which is 
perfectly feasible, as has been shown by ex- 
periment. 

We do not propose to review his admir- 
able work, ‘‘Wooding the Downs of Flan- 
ders,’’ which, we can not doubt, will one 
day make famous the name of its author; 
but we would wish to continue, so far as 
possible, the practical work that he has be- 
queathed to us, putting into effect a small 
but important part of his vast plan. 

In this connection we may inquire whether 
the trees that he recommends are the only 
ones to be planted successfully. He has not 
said so, and we know to the contrary. 
Trees growing naturally on the sea shore 
are the proper ones to be acclimated on our 
coast. Among these (although we share not 
the doubts of M. Bortier on the subject of 
the Pinus sylvestris, doubts which M. A. 
Breuil, of the Conservatory of Arts and 
Trades of Paris, no longer shares), we re- 
commend the Pinus radiata, of California. 
Our reasons are acclimation, proved upon 
the west coast of Scotland, where the tree 
grows naturally in a northwest exposure, 
grows rapidly and is easily transplanted,— 
considerations vitally important. Then 
comes the Pinus sylvestris, which, save in 
rapidity of growth, yields in nothing to the 
preceding species. But let us abandon 
for a moment these general considerations 
upon maritime tree-planting, to occupy our- 
selves with the means of developing the tim- 
ber, not only of the downs, but also of the 
dikes, of the denuded crest of Walloon and 
the treeless parts of the country. 

We have confidence in neither encour- 
agement nor repression in the matter of 
tree-planting. The history of the encour- 
agement is only a long train of miscalcula- 
tions. The history of repression is the bal- 
ance sheet of ignorance. It is not necessary 
to encourage or to repress; it is sufficient 
to instruct. One proof in support of this: 
The State of Pennsylvania, in 1870, had 
a law passed which exempts from certain 
taxes those who plant trees upon their 
lands along the roads. The law remained 
comparatively a dead letter, as the Gover- 
nor of the State has well remarked, because 
it often happens that the laws are not known 
by the hundreth part of those who are ex- 
pected to obey them. 

We have said that M. Bortier praised 
repression. He did this only to protect the 
country. He makes appeal to the police 
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and rural guard to repress devastation, but 
he has need to point out the advantages of 
instruction. ‘The example of America con- 
firms our faith in the effects of education. 
These same Pennsylvanians who, during 
six years, ignored a law which was to their 
advantage, have been constrained to do, 
without any pecuniary advantage, what was 
attempted in vain by encouragement. Those 
who are working this miracle are the chil- 
dren. They are teaching the children in 
the schools to love trees, to think about 
them, to plant them; and the fathers, 
brothers, uncles and cousins have not 
wished to be surpassed by them in this 
most important work. ‘The little ones have 
an Arbor Day; the elders have also adopted 
the day; and both together have done 
wonders! So goes the world. 
not, bottem, so 


Man is at foolish an 
animal as Boileau has tried to make us be- 
lieve. But it is necessary to know how to 
take him, in order to manage him to the best 
purpose. Snarers of birds will tell you that 
to secure the large birds, it is necessary first 
to get the little ones. Let us teach the chil- 
dren to love the trees. One respeets what 
he loves, and protects what he respects. 

Let us institute Arbor Day, like the 
Americans. It is to the State of Nebraska 
that the honor belongs of having inaugu- 
rated the day, or-officially designated it for 
the planting of trees and shrubs by the pub- 
lic schools of the State. 

This arboreal or sylvestral fete, I know 
not which designation is to be preferred, 
instituted in 1875, has received the approval 
of the States of Kansas, West Virginia, 
Minnesota, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. Other States are preparing 
to follow this good example. 

To give an idea of the rapidity with which 
they prepare and execute such a movement 
in the United States, it is sufficient to relate 
what passed last year (1885) in Pennsylva- 
nia. In the October number of Zhe Penn- 
svlvania School Journal, Mr. Nathaniel H. 
Egleston, of the forestry bureau of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, commenced 
a series of articles on Tree Planting. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, E. E. 
Higbee, who is at the same time editor of 
The School Journal, supported these articles 
with all the weight of official and editorial 
influence. 

During the month of January, the Legis- 
lature of the State was interested, and March 
3, 1885, after a concurrent resolution 
authorizing action to that effect had been 
passed by both branches, Mr. Robert E. 
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| Pattison, Governor of the State of Penn- 
| sylvania, issued a proclamation ordering all 
the public schools to celebrate as Arbor Day, 

Thursday, April 16, 1885, and inviting all 

the people of the State to plant trees along 

the public roads, in the grounds surround- 
ing the schools, and wherever they judged 
necessary for the use and pleasure of their 
descendants. The reply to this appeal was 
a magnificent manifestation of public opin- 
ion in favor of tree-planting. 

At the Normal School (université) of 
Millersville, the Governor of the State him- 
self was the prominent figure at the Arbor- 
Day exercises ; at the High School in Lan- 
caster, the Superintendent of Public In- 
honored the occasion with his 
presence. Everywhere the clergy, without 
distinction of sect, took part in the festival. 
A portion of the opening prayer of Rev. Mr. 
Hark, of the Moravian church of Lancaster, 
‘We have despoiled Thy 


struction 


is here quoted : 


garden of its beauty, we have ruthlessly de- 
stroyed Thy forests and trees,’’ said he, in 


addressing the Deity. ‘‘We have wasted 
Thy gifts and transgressed Thy laws. Re- 
member it not against us, nor visit it upon 
our children. But graciously accept our 
peace offerings this day, and let them be 
fruits meet for repentance.”’ 

Cromwell had the habit of saying to his 
‘Trust in God, and keep your 
powder dry.”’ ‘* Help thyself and Heaven 
will help thee,’’ said the wisdom of the 
nations long before Cromwell. Mr. Hark 
speaks not otherwise. One sees in America 
religion itself thus made practical. It is a 
condition gua non of its existence, 
and this practical spirit causes to-day the 
Strength as it will later the greatness of 
the American people. Ah! did we but 
feel as the Rev. Hark and many of his 
countrymen, the downs would very quickly 


troopers: 


Sle 


be wooded ! 

But to return to the Arbor Day exercises. 
We have not the necessary data to relate 
what passed outside of these schools, al- 
though the copies of Zhe Journal which we 
have show that there were thousands of 
trees planted upon highways, about homes, 
and elsewhere, amid much enthusiasm. 

In the schools, the ceremony was simple 
and at the same time impressive, and as 
each establishment was free to make its own 
programme, there was little room to fear 
that governmental uniformity which always 
gives rise to disgust. That of the High 
School of Lancaster is typical [the pro- 
gramme is given in full]. The exercises be- 
gan at ten o'clock in the morning and closed 
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precisely at noon. Whilst the speeches 
were being made in the academic hall, 
the workmen were engaged _ placing the 
trees in the ground, leaving sufficient 
space for the pupils of a class to throw a 
shovelful of earth. A tree having been al- 
lotted to each class, they gave it a name 
chosen by the majority, and a pupil sponsor 
having been chosen by the same republican 
means, named it with the following formula: 
‘* The class of names this tree in honor of 
—.’’ After which, each having placed his por- 
tion of earth, the exercises were considered 
closed. Useless to add, that the afternoon 
was a half-holiday. 

We know that in America, the public 
schools are open to pupils of both sexes. 
So it is in the High School of Lancaster. 
The following: are the names chosen for 
the trees by the different classes: Bryant, 
Alice and Phcebe Cary (celebrated Ameri- 
cans), Longfellow and Whittier, by the girls: 
Robert E. Pattison, first Arbor Day Gover- 
nor, E. E. Higbee, first Arbor Day Super- 
intendent, Oliver Wendell Holmes and Wil- 
liam Penn, by the boys. The teachers of 
both sexes named certain trees planted by 
them as follows : Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Washington Irving, Sir. Walter Scott, and 
Bayard Taylor. 


As Supt. Higbee has well said in his re- 
marks: ‘‘In making thus of the tree a kind of 
symbol of those we love, we develop at the 
same time our faculty of loving nature and 
art.’” 

In the primary schools, the ceremonies, 
though more simple, were not lacking in en- 


thusiasm and poetic interest. What more 
fitting than for a little girl or a little boy of 
seven or eight years baptizing a shrub to 
say, ‘‘ Dear shrub, we name thee Kate Green- 
away, and we will love thee well through 
love for her.’’ 

At the Normal School, there was the 
same enthusiasm with more impressiveness. 
Prof. B. F. Shaub, speaking before an audi- 
dience comprising the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, a number of Senators, representatives 
and others, including more than five hun- 
dred students of both sexes, summed up the 
practical lessons of Arbor Day as follows: 1. 
To plant; 2. To love; 3. To study; 4. To 
protect the trees; and 5. To know nature in 
general better than before. 

As to the result which Pennsylvania can 
logically expect, the address of Governor 
Pattison gives us a definite statement: ‘‘ To 
preserve or improve a climate is a work of 
high civilization: tree-planting alone is 
capable of doing this ; and in making known 
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this truth to the million children who attend 
our schools and to the twenty thousand 
teachers of the Commonwealth, Arbor Day 
exercises will have fulfilled their mission.’’ 

Behold the language they use, see the acts 
which they perform, in America, in such 
States.as Pennsylvania, which wassettled only 
two centuries ago—that new country! And 
we who date from before the Christian Era, 
we who have not only to improve a climate, 
but to save the agriculture of a whole region, 
and to buffet the moving sands that the sea 
brings us with each wave, shall we do noth- 
ing? Continued negligence will be almost 
suicidal ! 

As we have said, it is not only the coasts 
of the North Sea that are to be regarded ; 
there are also the dikes of the Scheldt and 
its tributaries, and the ridges of the Meuse 
country which call for tree-culture with great 
urgency of demand. Will nothing induce 
the authorities to institute Arbor Day along 
the downs? The entire country would draw 
profit from it. As to the action of the 
policeman or rural guards, we have not the 
least confidence in it. The authorities of 
Louvain say that the students of the univer- 
sity mutilate the trees of the boulevards in 
spite of the most severe vigilance. If in a 
city they can not, by fear of the law, pro- 
tect the trees of the public streets against 
the mischievous acts of the students, who are 
more or less intelligent, what can the guards 
or gendarmes do, isolated in the country? 

It is necessary to educate the children. 
It is necessary for safety, to introduce Arbor 
Days into the schools and into the state. 

In the meantime, let us commence with 
Ostend. To whom does it belong to realize 
such a project for Ostend? To the State and 
to the city, is the reply. Certainly. But 
these are political bodies, who can not always 
agree, and then—contention and failure. 
Let us rather put our hope in the Commer- 
cial Association of Ostend. It has furnished 
the proof of its fitness to take care of the in- 
terests of our sea-coast, and we do not be- 
lieve that it will lose the good opinion that 
the country has of its activity and intelli- 
gence in taking in hand this new interest. 

What do wedemand? That Ostend shall 
be wooded ; that Ostend shall have shade; 
that Ostend shall have the unexpected in its 
walks ; that Ostend shall unite all the advan- 
tages of the fir plantations with those of the 
sea-coast; that Ostend shall be protected 
against the winds of the north-east ; that Os- 
tend shall be as a nest hidden in the depths of 
the wood with an escape upon the sea—that 
Ostend shall be a painting! 
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The thing is easy todo! It needs omy 
a little good-will and some well-directed 
labor. We would ask from the government 
a field on trial on the north-east of the town ; 
the old race-course and all the down to the 
Fort Napoleon. As soon as a well-condi- 
tioned wood shall have been created—say 
in ten years—they will bind it, by well- 
disposed blocks of green trees, to the Wood 
of Boulogne; then, surrounding the city, 
they will meet—say at the end ot twenty 
years—the downs of Mariakirch. Let us 
remark that this project will serve not only 
for Ostend, but for all our coast towns. 

This is not all: it will be necessary to 
plant larches, pines, or firs, in all the great 
arteries — boulevards, avenues or streets. 
The city of Victoria, in Australia, has no 
more beautiful avenues than those which 
may be planted with the Pinus Ha/lipensis, 
the Pinus Sylvestris, or Pinus Laricto. You 
may consult the works of the Baron Ferd 
von Mueller, published by the government of 
India, at Calcutta, if you wish to be in- 
formed on this subject. 


Kinds of trees are not wanting as much | 


for sandy ground as for moist soil. In the 


Park also, the question will be to mingle 
some resinous species with the trees already 
found there. 

‘‘Uniformity soon gives rise to weari- 


ness,’’ is true in tree-culture as in literature. 


Let us study the effects that our neighbors | 


on the other side of the British Channel 
draw from the different pines in their public 
parks. When winter comes our parks, our 
streets, are stripped of all their splendor ; 


in England there always remain masses of 


foliage on which the eyes may rest. Our 
project being realized, what are the advan- 
tages that Ostend will derive from it? 

1. Notable diminution, almost total, of the 
north-east winds, the most dreaded of all 
upon our coast ; 2. Certain improvement of 
the public health by the constant purifica 
cation of the air caused by the trees and 
the balmy odors which they exhale; 3. Cre- 
ation of numerous parks, avenues, walks and 
attractions for strangers; 4. 
establishing a fall and spring season, as is 
found in some English watering-places ; and 
5. The probable transformation of the cli- 


mate, clouds and fog condensing more | 


quickly into rain in wooded places, and 


consequently allowing the sun to penetrate | 
The result most alluring to | 


more easily. 
Ostend naturally follows—the certain in- 


crease in the number of strangers attracted 
hither. 
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nificent hydropathic establishment, which 
will open June 1st. Hastings, Brighton, 
Eastburne, Scarborough, all have similar 
establishments which remain open all win- 
ter. It is true that these cities continually 
plant trees, in spite of what nature has al- 
ready done in their favor. Thus Hastings 
has just planted a public park at the cost of 
600,000 francs. 
Here, 10,000 francs would be sufficient 
for the creation of the field of experiment, 
and 2,000 francs a year for its maintenance 
and extension during ten years ; which would 
be in all 30,000 francs, that would be fully 
paid back afterward by intelligent cutting. 
Can we not find enough interested to 
realize Ostend-Arcachon? We refuse to be- 
lieve it. They speak at Ostend of a trial of 
tree-planting which has not succeeded, and 
on that account deny the possibility of suc- 
cess. We have wished to know what to 
think on this subject, and have addressed 
different persons of the city as well as those 
along the borders, and are able to declare 
that /his attempt Aas perfectly succeeded, 
but that the plantations have been mali- 
ciously destroyed. Behold the facts: 
Towards 1872 or 1873, a high officer of 
civil engineering caused to be planted on 
the south-west of the royal cottage and 
(under the wind) leeward of two sheds or 
barracks which were found at that time in 
the downs, several maritime and American 
Properly planted, they began to 
grow. Unfortunately, the boys broke sev- 
eral during the first year. I do not know 

| that they watched them better after that ; 

| but it is true that when, in 1879, they tore 
down the two barracks, some of them still 

| survived. ‘They took up the fir trees and 
transplanted them in different fields and 
surrounding gardens, where they soon with- 
ered, having been badly replanted. There 
remain only two or three, which one can see 
near a small cottage at the south-east corner 
of the chalet of the king. 

We are then perfectly authorized in say- 
ing that the trial of tree-planting would 
have succeeded with ordinary watchfulness. 
Let us add that the high functionary to 

| whom we have alluded above remains con- 
| vinced of the possibility of wooding the 
downs, and the advantages the city of Ostend 
| would derive from it. 

Before concluding, let us avow that we 
| foresee an obstacle of another nature; 
| Speculation rules. One no longer works 
| for the future. Announce that you have 
| discovered a gold mine in the mud of the 





pines. 


It is intended to start in Ostend a mag- | Scheldt, found a company and promise that 
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you will pay a hundred per cent. interest 
per year, and be persuaded that many per- 
sons will believe you and bring you their 
savings ; construct a monster hotel and de- 
mand stockholders, you will have them; 
as long as there is hope of gaining much 
and quickly, they do not look at it closely. 
But to labor for the future, to work for pos- 
terity is not the thought of the Belgians of 
the nineteenth century. This is the stum- 
bling-block. Ostend-Arcachon can only be 
realized with a view to the future. 
Bremontier has done it, and the lands 
are wooded and cultivated. They have 
done it in Campane, and it is transformed 
from day to day. Let us plant trees on our 
sea coasts, and they will be the most sought 
after on the continent. Let us realize Os- 
tend-Arcachon, and Ostend will be the queen 
of the Continental watering places. 
Revue de Belgique. 
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RANDOM NOTES IN MUSIC. 


legheny City, Pennsylvania, by the largest orches- 
train the world. It is composed of at least three 
hundred players, who perform on nearly every known 
instrument. The band is well trained and uniformed 
alike, but has no leaders. The musicians play what 
instruments they please and what tunes they please; 
They never see each other while they play, and their 
audience consists of the same people at every per- 
formance. ‘There are never any programmes adver- 
tised or distributed. The concert begins precisely at 
six o’clock every evening, and ends at the stroke of 
seven, At that hour the instruments are carefully laid 
away, and are not disturbed again for twenty-three 
hours. ‘This is according tothe rules of the Western 
Penitentiary, the inmates of which compose this re- 
markable body of musical amateurs. The Western 
Penitentiary, so far as we know, is the only prison in 
the United States where the prisoners are permitted to 
cultivate the art of music, and many do it to excel- 
lent purpose. A reporter of a leading newspaper was 
one of the audience at a recent concert. Five min- 
utes before six he made around of the tiers with one 
of the keepets. There are (1886) six hundred and 
forty cells, and in almost every second one the occupant 
sat, awaiting the signal, ready with his instrument to 
begin. ‘Two minutes before six he took his station 
near the gong on which the signal 1s sounded. All 
was quiet. Punctually at six o’clock the doorkeeper 
sounded the gong six times, and the vibrations had 
scarcely died out when the noise from several hundred 
instruments was heard. It was almost impossible to 
distinguish one tune from another. The mingling of 
sounds reminded one of the howling of the winds in 
the distance. The men rattled off tune after tune 
without stopping. ‘ They look forward to this hour 
with great pleasure.” said one of the keepers. “From 
five o'clock, when they come in from work, they sit 
and watch impatiently until the gong strikes. They 
don’t lose a minute. This hour seems all they have, 
and to many of these poor fellaws the flying seconds 
are more than golden. This music is the only thing 
which varies the dread monotony, and to take away 


Tiecher isa nightly concert in the lower part of Al- 
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an instrument from a prisoner is about the severest 
punishment we can inflict. Some of them are good 
players, practice and constant application making 
them very skilful. There are men here who were 
very poor players when they came, and now they 
rank with the best of them. Just listen.’”” The re- 
porter and his guide stopped before a cell, in which 
a very youthful, intelligent-looking prisoner was 
playing the Spanish fandango on a guitar. Every 
note rang out clear, like the trilling of some bird. 
The player did not even raise his head to look at his 
auditors, and after finishing the fendango he 
ran off into a medley, from high to low, and then 
to soft, sweet notes. Then he went off at a lightning 
rate and finished with the prison song—*“ Ah! I have 
sighed to rest me,” from I] Trovatore. The occu- 
pant of the cell on his left was playing “‘ Mary Ann 
McCarty’’ on a mouth harmonica, and the next was 
happy in his fiddle and the “ Arkansaw Traveler.” 
A few steps farther, and the reporter stopped before 
a cell whose inmate was a man from forty to forty- 
five years of age. He was playing on an odd instru- 
ment made by himself. One would hardly think it 
possible that a tune could be played on it, but the 
prisoner proved that music could even be rendered 
on a bare piece of woodif properly handled. ‘That 
man,”’ said the keeper, “ has been here for five years. 
He has no friends or relatives, and, as he could not 
procure an instrument anywhere, he made one him- 
self. He values it more than anything else, and is 
happy as long as he can play on it.’”” It was a few 
minutes before seven o’clock when the round was 
complete, and, as the ground tier was reached, a man 
with a violin began playing “ Home, Sweet Home.” 
His neighbor accompanied him on a guitar, and in a 
second a flute joined in, then a cornet, mandolin, ete. 
In fact, the prisoners on the upper tier seemed to be 
watching for the sounds, and caught them up, one by 
one, until all were playing the tune. It was not 
music to satisfy Theodore Thomas, but the angels 
catch the meaning of its melody, and to their ears all 
discord is lostin adiviner harmony. ‘The instrumen- 
tal medley closed with the stroke of seven. Quiet 
reigned supreme, and no one would have known that 
a moment before the sounds of hundreds of instru- 
ments had been heard in the corridors. 
Pittsburgh Times. 

It is the purpose of our free schools to provide for 
the public good, rather more than for the individual 
good, on the principle that the public good 7s the in- 
dividual good; hence the policy that has for its 
aim the greatest general good for the greatest number 
is in full conformity with the spirit of national educa- 
tion. The “three R’s’’ should no longer be deemed 
a sufficient education. They are essential we readily 
grant, but to make them sufficient for the present age 
they must be adorned. As an adornment for the es- 
sential in any education, there is perhaps nothing 
more desirable than a knowledge of music and the 
ability to sing or play. Besides, to cultivate one 
musically is to cultivate him intellectually as well, for 
the study of music lays under contribution all the 
faculties of the mind. It is a fact well worthy of 
observation, that the highest grade of both general 
and individual culture in school education to-day, is 
found in the cities and towns where music is taught 
in the public schools. The effect is ever elevating 
and never degrading. No danger of unbidden 
thoughts of evil character entering the mind of a child 
when he is singing pure words set to sweet melody. 
Let the children tune their hearts to pure music: let 
the sweet minstrel of song be theirs to sweep the 
chords of love and good-will, whether they toil with 
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lessons or nimbly romp in the sunlight of the social 
hour, and the moral atmosphere about them will be 
improved, 1 
ear to finer conceptions of the beauties of the tone 
world. What the eye is to the painter, the ear is to 
the musician. The ordinary pursuits of life all t 

to develop the perceptions of the eye far more than 
the ear. In seeing we learn to know the difference 
between objects as well as the distinction, and s 
classify with the eye with perhaps far more readiness 
than with any other of the senses. Blind people shov 
us often to what wonderful extent the ear may be 
veloped in its ability to distinguish and classify t 
impressions, ‘This ability comes from the practi 
thinking through the ear. Of course, when this 1 
done to the exclusion of the sense of, seeing, the cd 
velopment becomes abnormal; but we see no gene 
reason why our education should not be so mat 
as to teach the youth to ¢Ainé through either, 
the eye and the ear. There is perhaps no stu 
will develop the ability to think, analyze 

pare through the sense of he 

gut even in the practice 

music, the thought must a 

telligent conceptions will 

is usually taught in the s 

enough attention directed to this one p 
veloping intelligent tone perception. This 
done by resorting to such devices as compe! 
to depend solely upon his hearing W. 7. 


As children must have a knowledge of lang 


> 


and a sufficient vocabulary to express their tl 


in words, before they commence the task of 1 


so in music, they must, by listening to musi 
singing by rote or imitation, possess a Clear 1 
music before attempting to read music from notes 
kind. It is therefore important that there sh 
some method as to the selection of songs, both 
W. Mason. 
Music is entitled to hold a conspicuous place i 
conrse of common school instruction; the | 
arising from this study are limited to no class or « 
dition, but manifest themselves in the life of e, 


the words and the music.—Z. 


4 ) | 
individual, in every s 


gathering, in every house of worship ; in short, 


every family circle, in 


times and 
happier, higher emotions and aspirations of th 
and soul seek to find utterance. —D. &. Ha 
Music is taught in some form or other in 
principal cities in the United States, and the m 
results in some and the total failure in others, 
to the superficial manner in which it has 


in all places, when and where the brig! 


} 


still taught by some musical “ professors.”’ 

to use music in the school-room merely to s 
general order of exercises. As thus used 
always fail, and ought to fail, and th 
pressure of hard times are always 1 


what they describe as “ ornamental ”’ bran 


hook of knowledge must now-a-days be | 
fanciful form, or design Phe 
placed upon children in learning the position 
mi and sol with ordinary white crayon has b 


», red m 


some cok r, 


alleviated by substituting blue d« x” 
etc.! For myself I do not believe that the 
of the present generation are so weak -braine 


they are 1m 


ipable of learning the first simple 
music without recourse to the methods de 

believe the lack of brains is not all on tl 
Marching songs, and the combination of musi 
gymnastics, 1s disastrous to a proper managemetr 
the breath, emission of pure tone, attention to time 
careful regard for expression, and correct pronuncia 
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tion of words or syllables. I would not discard song 
singing—far from it—but | would teach children to re- 

I advise at least 
fifteen minutes per day in the lower grades to be 
given to some form of elementary drill which shall be 
to the child a beginning in his musical education, and 
which he needs never to unlearn in after years 
the pra » of music in the high school if you must, 
keep up systematic instruction in pri 
B Jet iH. 
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does not make his methods and ways conform to 
fixed principles in teaching. It is the practical appli- 
cation of the objective principle in teaching music 
that we need to discuss. The very name of objec- 
tive teaching suggests that there must first be an ob- 
ject to be presented to the mind; we must havea 
unit of thought or real object to teach. The first 
problem, thorefore, will be to decide upon our z7¢in 
music. What is it? We have said that little chil- 
dren first learn to sing as they first learn to talk, by 
imitation, and that the unit or object of thought is the 
little exercise or song as a whole. Thus we present 
to the mind our units in music by teaching our pupils 
to sing these little exercises and songs beautifully, and 
then showing them the representation in notes. Thus 
we train the eye to recognize in notes the succession 
of sounds which has been taught to the ear. This is 
philosophical and sound teaching while viewing the 
subject from the standpoint of regarding the unit to be 
the exercise or song as a whole. But is not this rote 
singing ? The tendency of such a system of instruc- 
tion is to make musical imitators instead of intelligent 
thinkers in music, while success in teaching it must 
depend largely upon the skill and proficiency of the 
teacher as an expert in singing. If such a system of 
instruction be called a system of rote singing it is 
rightly named, notwithstanding the pupils learn to 
apply the syllables to the notes of the exercises and 
songs learned, and notwithstanding both teachers and 
pupils deceive themselves by supposing that they are 
reading music. Taught by such a system, little chil- 
dren will appear to the casual observer to be very pro- 
ficient; they can sing their exercises and songs by 
rote beautifully, but when tested with a succession of 
sounds which they have never heard they are found 
to very helpless. If the object be simply to teach 
children to sing beautifully on public occasions, 


and musical experts can be employed to teach the 


children, a good temporary effect may be pro- 
duced, but it is an expensive luxury, and misleading, 
and should not pass for real education in music. 
When we compare the application of the objective 
principle in teaching music, as here stated, with the 
same principle as applied by the best educators in 
teaching language, we find this difference: In lan- 
guage a single word may represent a unit or object of 
thought, while in music a single sound means noth- 
ing, and cannot be taught by itself —H, Z£. Holt. 


THE most favorable period in the whole school life 
for laying a solid foundation for the intelligent ren- 
dering of music is the first three years, and here is 
where we must make a more sensible and intelligent 
beginning. We need first to appreciate the ability of 
the little child to learn the elements of music. This 
we shall never know till we learn better how to pre- 
sent these elements in their simplicity, in accordance 
with the mental laws, by which the mind acquires a 
knowledge of all subjects. The supposition has been 
that little children could not be taught to read music 
intelligently simply because it had not been generally 
and successfully accomplished. The failure has not 
been on account of inability on the part of the chil- 
dren to learn music, nor on account of the ‘notation 
by which it is represented, as some would have us 
believe, but on account of a general ignorance in 
teaching this subject.— //o/t. 

UNIT oF THOUGHT.—AI] music has as the basis of 
its construction two important elements, viz., tune and 


time ; and if we would teach it successfully we must | 


first find the units of thought upon which these two 
ptimary ideas are based. The major scale is the unit 
through which we must think in training the mindin 
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tune. It contains all intervals found in music except 
the augmented second in the minor scale. From the 
intervals in this series of sounds come all the combi- 
nations of sounds of which music is composed, and 
with these intervals we can unlock all difficulties 
found in the study of the pitch of sounds. When 
these facts are understood, and it is found that the 
regular teachers in our schools can train their pupils 
just as intelligently in sounds as they can in numbers 
vr colors, and that these sounds can be more easily 
and successfully taught at an early age than either of 
the subjects mentioned, we shall find that music as an 
educational factor in our public schools has never 
been realized. To make available the teaching power 
of the regular teachers for music, they need to be 
shown how to apply the same intelligent methods in 
training the ear to sounds as mental objects that are 
used in training the eye to numbers and colors. The 
ordinary rote or imitative work is not real education 
in music. The mind gains power only through its 
own activities, and when the unit of thought—the 
major scale---has been clearly established, the pupils 
should be rejuired to work out all problems in the 
study of intervals by singing them. The teacher 
should only guide the pupil in thinking and practice 
until he gains command of the whole subject. This 
is a self-educating process for both teacher and pupil. 
Not a question should be asked by the teacher that is 
not immediately preceded by the sound to which it 
refers, and the sounds should be so named that every 
character used in representing the pitch of sounds 
should be named by teaching and naming the sound 
itself before the character is given. This is a very 
simple matter, and when we as teachers learn how to 
do it the question of notation is settled, for no one 
would think of using any other than that of the staff 
after having learned to train children in this way.— 


#1. E. Holt. 


PRACTICE OF ACCENTs.—We must first find the 
unit of thought upon which time in music is based, 
before we can make an intelligent presentation of the 
idea to the mind. We find this to be the who/e meas- 
ure. But what is a measure? Dr. Lowell Mason 
says that ‘a measure is a portionof time;” but does 
this give us any tangible ideato present ? We find a 
measure of music to be agroup of accents, and no idea 
can be given through the eye. Through the senses 
of hearing and feeling, only, can the idea of the dif- 
ferent forms of measure be conveyed to the mind. 
The various effects in rhythm or time in music come 
from the varying accents; and the teaching of time 
resolves itself into simply practice of accents. This 
being the case, it becomes all-important that these ac- 
cents should be definitely and distinctively named. 
Notes give us no idea of the length of sounds, and we 
shall gain no knowledge of time in music by learning 
their fractional names and values as notes. They 
represent pulsations or accents, and they should not 
be seen by the pupils until these pulsations or accents 
are established in the mind. Those who have taught 
the fractional names of notes and rests and measured 
their values by set motions of the hand all their lives, 
will be slow to believe that this isall unnecessary, and 
that there is a much more effective, direct, and less 
complicated way of teaching this subject. A two-part 
measure is simply a strong accent followed by a weak 
one, and as soon as children are made to feel these 
regular, recurring strong and weak accents, they are 
prepared to sing intelligently in plain two-part meas- 
ures. A three-part measure is simply one strong and 
two weak accents. A four-part measure consists of a 
strong accent followed by a weak one and another 
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less strong than the first,and followed by another 
weak one. A four-part measure is not two two-part 
measures united, nor a six-part measure two three- 
part measures. How can these various groups of 
accents be most clearly presented and named to the 
mind? We have found that our appeal to the mind 
must be through the senses of hearing and feeling; 
we can only use the eye to assist in regulating the 
movement. The real objects to be taught in both 
time and tune are mental objects, and no idea of them 
can be given through any picture or drawingsthat we 
can make to the eye.—//. £. Holt. 

Ir will be found necessary, in order to teach music 
in the best manner, to employ something for a time 
language which will name these ideas of accent and 
tone duration distinctly to the ear, In this age of 
progress the wise man will be very careful how he 
ridicules any new idea, however absurd it may seem 
to him, without first givingit a thorough investigation. 
Nothing stands so much in the way of progress as our 
own ignorance of the possibilities when the best 
methods of teaching areemployed. Far be it from me 
to do by word or deed anything that will hinder real 
progress in music, and all real improvements shall 
have my hearty support. I make it my solemn duty 
to investigate carefully all systems and methods of 
teaching which are brought to my notice. I have al 
ways looked with distrust upon all mechanical devices 
(and their name is legion) invented for the purpose of 
explaining the mathematics of music to the eye, and 
all short-hand notations which do not represent the 
whole subject, and for which there can be no excuse 
except the ignorance of the teacher. My remedy for 
all these superfluous things is to produce better results 
without them. When the people understand that 
children are losing the most precious years of their 
school-life for training the eye to the full, true repre 
sentation of music, and that they are spending this 
time in acquiring a partial representation which must 
be abandoned later, and that there is no excuse for 
this except a want of knowledge on the part of the 
teacher, they will insist that the teachershall be better 
informed. The people have a right to demand that 
better results shall be obtained, and that, too, with the 
established notation—which is indeed the best nota 
tion because the most graphic, and the only one that 
represents the whole subject. I am frank enough to 
say of my former teaching, that so far as real education 
in music is concerned, which should give children 
command of their musical powers, with the same ce: 
tainty of reading music intelligently at sight that they 
might have in reading the language, in the light 
of present developments it seems to me to h 
been a failure in comparison to what can and ought 
to have been accomplished, and the fault has not been 
either with the children or with the notation. It will 
be a genuine surprise to all teachers to see what can be 
accomplished with little children in gaining a know! 
edge of sounds when the scale is taken as the unit in 
thinking, and practice given upon it in its different 
positions upon the staff, the same as children are exer 
cised in numbers and their combinations in study ing 
their tables. This work in sounds can be done as suc- 
cessfully by the regular teachers as in numbers, and 
the time is not far distant when music in our public 
schools will be as successfully taught by the regular 
teachers as any othe branch of study. —H. £. Holt 
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Wuart Dr. Johnson once said of devotional poetry — 
that it is always unsatisfactory, and that no man has 
written it well—has often been refuted by example 
since his time. In fact it was sufficiently refuted be- 


fore in the sacred songs of the Hebrews, and in the 
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grand hymn which Milton puts into the mouths of 
our first parents while yet in Paradise, as they stood 
at the door of their bower in the glory of the morn- 
ing. I might instance also, as a proof of its fallacy, 


the magnificent hymn with which Thomson closes 
his poem of the Seasons—magnificent in spite of its 


blemishes. The ‘“* Hymn before Sunrise in the Val- 
ley of Chamouny,” by Coleridge, one of the noblest 
poems in our language, or any other, needs only to 
be mentioned in order to show how great was John- 
son’s mistake. A great number of shorter poems 
designed to be sung in religious assemblies, of such 
decided merit as to show the perfect compatibility 
of poetry and worship, have been written since John- 
son’s time and incorporated into our collections of 
hymns, such as that of Cowper, beginning with 
‘God moves in a mysterious way;’’ that of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, with this initial line, ““ When Israel, of the 
Lord beloved;’’ that of Mrs. Adams, beginning with 
‘Nearer, my God, to thee;”’ the Christmas hymn of 
the Rev. Dr. Sears, and others, of which we might 
make up a list quite too long for the limits of this 
article. Of late the attention of a large class of 
readers has been turned to devotional poetry, and 
numerous collections have been made to satisfy the 
demand for it—some by authorized committees of re- 
ligious denominations, and others by laymen on their 
own account. Some of these have had a wide cir 
culation. I do not include the Hebrew melodies of 
Byron in this enumeration, since they can scarcely 
be called devotional. Some of Moore’s sacred songs 
may; and these are as well done as most of his other 
verses. But there is Keble, who has written largely 
and little else than poetry of a religious character, 
and who, if not always fervent, is always earnest and 
simple, and attains a certain classic dignity. g™he 
hymns of the Wesleys are of a warmer cast, and 
some of them have great literary merit, although 
Charles Wesley often yielded to his facility in com- 
position, and diluted his verse too freely. That his 
hymns were frequently thrown off in moments of de- 
votional enthusiasm is attested by their effect upon 
those who hear them sung at camp-meetings, when 
the throng of singers seem to catch inspiration from 
the words of the poet. To this stock of original 
poetry may be added the translations which have ap- 
peared within a few years, of the fine old medizval 
hymns in Latin, well deserving by their simple gran- 
deur to be domesticated in our language.— Wm. 
Cullen Bry 


‘ 
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THERE is much beauty and unaffected simplicity in 
the modulation and general character of the native 
songs and music of all nations; they seldom fail to 
convey delight to persons of all classes, although un- 
influenced by early or local associations; the words 
and tunes are usually well adapted to each other, 
whether it be in strains of tender passion and refined 
sentiment, or of comic humor and rustic festivity. 
Attempts have been made to ascertain the origin of 
Scottish national music, but the subject of national 
music in nearly all countries remains obscure and un- 
certain. It has been thought that the ancient melo- 
dies, especially those of Scotland, in their structure 
similar to the scale of 
the Greek music, and some trace the same melodies 
to the time of the Romans; others discover in them 
a resemblance to the ecclesiastical modes; but we do 
not find much existing historical evidence of any 
considerable antiquity relative to the national popular 
tunes anywhere; even in Scotland there is little of an 
older date than the fifteenth century, and the ancient 
| music of all nations, beyond that time, we have only 


and succession of intervals, are 
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been able to trace by uncertain traditions or conjec- 
tures, except in comparatively a few instances. 
Knox’s Liturgy and Psalms show a date of 1565; 
Wood’s manuscripts bear the date of 1566; and the 
Skene manuscripts were probably written out be- 
tween the years 1615 and 1620, and left by the last 
descendants of the family to the Faculty of Advocates 
in Edinburgh, and this manuscript is now considered 
very ancient.—A/vore. 


MUCH attention is given in most schools to singing, 
—a healthful and enjoyable exercise. But there is 
not a single principle in physical or vocal training as 
applied to reading that is not equally applicable to 
singing. Reading and singing are two similar forms 
of vocal expression, requiring the use of the same 
vocal organs, and consequently the same process of 
development. Great injury is often done to children 
by allowing or requiring them to sing as loudly as 
posible, while no attention is paid to the position of 
the body or the manner in which the tone is pro- 
duced. Sitting incorrectly—spine curved, chest 
sunken, head bent,—produces a cramping of all the 
muscles most necessary for the work. The pupil 
struggles to make up for this loss of power by in- 
creased effort with the throat. The result is not only 
a rasping and straining of this delicate organ, but 
great physical fatigue, and hard, screaming tones, 
anything but musical. One can easily judge of the 
effect of such “singing” continued daily, or even 
weekly. If attention to the necessary physical re- 
quirements in reading and singing cannot, for want 
of time, be given to both branches, let it be wholly 
bestowed upon the singing. A pupil who may read 
but half a minut~ at a time, sometimes sings for a half 
or a whole hour without many intervals of rest. 
Moreover, the injury done to the voice in faulty 
singing is far greater than can possibly be done in 
reading. Proper management of the breath; proper 
production of tone; clearness, force, pitch, and flexi- 
bility of tone, can as profitably be taught in connec- 
tion with the musical scale as with vowel sounds or 
words; and all musical training, in whatever form, is 
of great value in teaching reading.—Ze Row. 


~~ 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ 
READING UNION. 





HE ‘Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading 
Union ”’ is an extension of the Retreat 
into the home circle for professional reading 
and study during the entire year. It is the 
scheme of the C. L. S. C. adapted to the 
day-school teacher, and applied to his work. 
The plan of the Reading Union for secular 
teachers was discussed, and preliminary 
steps taken, in 1879, for organization at 
Chautauqua. In December, 1885, the plan 
was revived, and the Board of Managers of 
the Chautauqua University, at their annual 
meeting in Erie, Pa., considered the impor- 
tance of the foundation of this new depart- 
ment in the university course. After a full 
discussion of the value and necessity of a 
development of the university in the direc- 
tion of supplying the wants of teachers and 
candidates for teaching throughout the 
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country with professional reading, it was 
voted unanimously to organize the plan 
under the title, ‘‘ The Chautauqua Teachers’ 
Reading Union ;’’ and, on recommendation, 
Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, of Boston, was 
elected President of the new department. 

The following letter from Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris, of Concord, Mass., will be heartily ap- 
preciated : 

My Dear Dr. Vincent: 1 believe heartily 
that the time is just at this moment ripe for you 
to extend your department of secular education 
of teachers over the country. With your facili- 
ties for giving diplomas for work done, and for 
keeping up professional reading by. your ingen- 
ious device of “‘ Seals,”” your movement will co- 
operate with all the State movements, and offer 
special advantages to every individual teacher 
ambitious to elevate himself in your profession. 
I am heart and soul in favor of your movement. 

Sincerely yours, W. T. HARRISs. 

The objects of the C. T. R. U. are to 
promote the training, and to secure the 
highest culture of the American teacher in 
the home and in the school. There is to be 
full codperation with State reading and other 
educational circles, by providing several 
regular courses of reading and study, with 
practical helps and counsels to its members, 
under the direction of councilors from the 
several States, as follows: 

Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D., Chancellor; 
Thomas W. Bicknell, President; Hon. John 
Eaton, LL. D., Hon. John W. Dickinson, 
G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D., Hon. W. T. Harris, 
LL. D., Daniel B. Hagar, Ph. D., J. H. Hoose, 
Ph. D., Gen. Thomas J. Morgan, D. D., Clara 
Conway, F. Louis Soldan, LL. D., Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, N. A. Calkins, LL. D., Rose E. 
Cleveland, Hon. E. E. White, LL. D., John 
Baldwin, Ph. D., J. W. Stearns, Ph. D., Julia E. 
Bulkley, Plainfield, N. J., E. J. James, Ph. D., 
James MacAlister, Ph. D., W. N. Hailman, Ph. 
D., and others. 

COURSE OF READING. 


The following important and necessary 
subjects will be embraced in the regular 
three years’ course: Principles of Educa- 
tion, Methods of Teaching, Biography and 
History of Education, School Economics, 
Kindergarten and Primary Work, Psychol- 
ogy, General History, Political Economy, 
School Supervision. Three subjects are as- 
signed for each year’s reading, with the 
most approved text-books and supplemen- 
tary helps furnished to members of the 
C. T. R. U. at greatly reduced prices, and 
may be easily accomplished in connection 
with teaching work. 

Class of 1886-89. 
1. Principles of Education, one book. 
2. Methods of Teaching, one book. 
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3. General History, one book. ry bAe 

4. Socratic League Leaflets, on Practical Top- 
ics for Teachers, which will be furnished the 
members from time to time without added cost. 


CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS, MEMBERSHIP, ETC. 
A Certificate of the C. T. R. U., signed 
by the Chancellor and the President, will 
be given to each student who shall fill out 
the required memoranda relating to the first 
year’s reading. This certificate will become 
a diploma, by the addition of two Socratic 
League Seals, which will be given for the 
completion of the second and third years’ 
readings. 
Members taking written examinations on 
the several courses will receive special recog- 
nition by affixing the Gold Seals of the 
Chautauqua University. 
LEAGUE. 


THE SOCRATIC 


All members are introduced in the So- 
cratic League—the name under which the 
circles are organized. Councilors in the 
several States will advise as to the formation 
of State, county, city, town, and district 
circles. The list includes many of the most 
prominent men in the country. 

G. Stanley Hall, Dr. E. E. White, General 
Eaton, Dr. Soldan, Miss Rose Cleveland, Dr. 
Hancock, President Calkins, Edward Everett 
Hale, Clara Conway, Professor James, Prof. W. 
H. Payne, President Baldwin, Dr. Stearns, 
President Rounds, Dr. Allen, and a long list of 
other prominent men, indorse the movement 
most heartily. N. E. Journal of Education. 


TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BY EZER LAMBORN. 
| lr is sometimes said that familiarity with 
good conversation and the works of 
standard writers, is sufficient for the teach- 
ing of the use of correct language—that it is 
better than the rules of English Grammar. 
Let us examine this question. When so 
many ‘‘ good”’ speakers and *‘ good’’ writers 
use such language as—‘‘to feel dad/y, un- 
comfortably and cold/y ;’’ ‘the flowers smell 
sweetly, and look splendidly ;’’ “* she arrived 
safely ;’’ **she looks cheerfully,’’ and 
might as well say ‘‘the clouds look blackly, 
and the cloth feels smoothly,’’—how is the 
pupil to learn the distinction between 
adjectives and adverbs ? 
Does the word éad/y express the state, the 
aggre or the quality of a noun? Not at 
all. 


we 


The person feels dad, (is bad,) or, if | 
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| should use another word, as unhappy, un- 


| comfortable, wretched. 


Badly is incorrect 
in either sense. Does safe/y express the 
state or condition of the person when she 
arrives, or her manner of arriving? 

‘‘He feels badly,’’ and ‘‘she arrives 
safely,’’ are examples of ‘‘ false syntax’’ in 
Goold Brown’s large work on English 
Grammar; and he calls them gross errors. 
These, and hundreds of other errors used in 
fashionable society, and in favor with popu- 
lar writers, are neither in accordance with 
the rules of syntax, nor with ‘‘ good, general, 
reputable usage,’’ which, says Goold Brown, 
sanctions a violation of its rules. Not one 
of the errors herein mentioned, is in &c- 
cordance with such usage, nor is one of 
them sanctioned by any standard work on 
English Grammar. Here are a few more 
examples of the many errors in fashionable 
society, books and magazines, not one of 
which is sanctioned by any standard work 
on English Grammar. ‘Let John and 7 
go for water ;’’ ‘‘ He invited my brother and 
J to visit his garden ile gave the book to 
cousin, Ae whom you saw here yester- 
day ;’’ ‘*Come, John, this is not a suitable 
place for you and /.’’ ‘These are not errors 
of the street, as—‘‘ John and me are going 
to the show ;’’ but errors of the apparently 


1S 


my 


”? 


learned and refined. 

Now, the question is this: How 
pupil to know when to use the objective 
me, and when to the nominative /, 
without a knowledge of the rules by which 
they are governed? How is he to know 
that ‘‘Whom do men say that I am?” 
‘*Who le the noise? Me.’’—‘*‘ Whom 
did strike? /.’’—‘*He is taller than 
me,’’ are incorrect sentences? And they 
are used by Horace Greeley, Richard Grant 
White, T. S. Arthur, and King James’ 
translators of the Bible—a book of the 
purest English. How is he to know when 
to ‘‘If he de good,’’ and ‘‘If he zs 
good.”’ and ‘‘ If he was,’’ 


is the 


use 


mac 
he 


use 
‘If he were,”’ 
for they are used indiscriminately by popu- 
lar writers, without regard to rule or sys- 
tem ? 

The verb /ay is often used for /e, and 
laid for fain. The conjunctions 7, though 
and whether are used indiscriminately by 
writers generally; and this usage is sanc- 
tioned by Webster’s Dictions y. Soare the 
words each and either; although I have not 
seen a standard work on Grammar that 
sanctions this usage. A person acquainted 
with the rules of English Grammar, knows 
when and how to use them in accordance 


ij 


he is not bad, if his feelings are not bad, he | with this usage, better than one who is not 
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thus familiar with the grammar, although 
we have known some grammarians habitu- 
ally to violate their own rules. Charles 
Sumner once said that he wished to know 7/ 
his speech was reported correctly. Walter 
Scott says: 
“ He’ll right such wrongs wherever given, 
7f they were in the court of heaven.” 


I think that any person familiar with the 
rules of English Grammar, knows that the 
following sentences, used by popular writers, 


are violations of its standard rules: ‘‘ The 
book /ays upon the shelf;’’ ‘I shall go 
directly he comes from dinner;’’ ‘‘I call 


upon every order of men in the State—shey 
who govern and ¢hey who toil—to rise up 
against this tremendous evil.” ‘* Zkey who 
oppress the poor, to increase their riches, 
shall God destroy.’’ 

We might continue to multiply examples 
from popular writers and speakers, examples 
that sound, to an ungrammatical ear, less 
harsh than language that 1s really correct. 
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* Ve may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
e be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”’ Scotch Farmer. 


HE sixth annual reunion of the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Sixteeners will be held in Phila- 
delphia, August 17th to 26th. Mr. C. Day 
Rudy, of Harrisburg, is chairman of the 
Executive Committee. An interesting pro- 
gramme has been arranged for each day, in- 
cluding an excursion to Atlantic City, 
There are several hundred members of the 
association, all of whom lost their fathers 
in the war. 


Tue election of Dr. E. E. White to the 
Superintendency of the Cincinnati schools, 
to succeed Dr. John B. Peaslee, insures a 
continuance of wise school management in 
the Queen City of the West. The retiring 
officer is a man of wide reputation, only 
second to that of his successor. Dr. White 
has come through all the grades of educa- 
tional work—the district school, high school, 
the college, and has also been Superintend- 
ent of public schools of Columbus and 
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I do not say that all the minor points of 
grammar are necessary to the teaching of a 
correct use of our language to children, 


such as whether /o de and other words 
which denote simply dezng, xistence or a 
state of being, are ‘‘ neuter verbs,’’ copulas, 
or merely intransitive verbs, or whether 
there is such a thing as a neuter verb. All 
such words require a subject and an attri- 
bute and the same case after them as before 
them, by whatever name they may be 
called. 

‘« Ts there a common or a neuter gender ?”’ 
asks the critic. We know that the noun 
person represents both the masculine and 
feminine genders, and that there is no pro- 
noun in our language which stands for this 
noun, and that a pronoun of the masculine 
gender is generally used. Whether the 
nouns house and darn have any gender at 
all, is a question of no use whatever in the 
obtaining of a practical knowledge of the 
English language. Every child knows that 
his d00k has truly no sex or gender: 


His residence has for some years been at 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati. 

TopeKA stands, at this writing, a synonym 
for the National Educational Association. 
The great meeting to be held there from 
July 9th to July 16th, will attract thousands 
of teachers and others from all points of the 
compass within a radius of a thousand miles 
or more. Pennsylvania should be well re- 
presented. 








WE heartily indorse the following, from 
the West Chester Mews: ‘‘That was the 
proper thing to do—the electing of Dr. 
Rothrock to the Presidency of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association, at the meeting 
held in Philadelphia on Thursday. The 
Doctor has done more work in this cause 
than any man in this State, and his know- 
ledge of the same is equal to that of any 
other in the country.”’ 

THE story that Supt. MacAlister of Phila- 
delphia, was to become ‘‘ the successor of 
Commissioner Eaton at Washington, turns 
out’’ says the Philadelphia Zedger, ‘‘ to be 
without foundation. Prof. MacAlister is 
doing a good work here, and has his heart 
in it so thoroughly that he would not be 
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likely to abandon it, even if it had not been 
made very pleasant to him by the generous 
support of the Board of Education and the 
principals and teachers throughout the city 
He distinctly disclaims any intention or 


thought of leaving the city where he has | 


found such congenial occupation and friendly 
help.”’ 

THE proceedings of the Allentown meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association, re- 
ported as heretofore for many years by Mr. 
J. D. Pyott, will appear, as usual, in our 
issue for September. 

Tue Deputy Minister of Education in the 
province of Ontario, Dr. J. George Hodgins, 
has published a pamphlet of some hundred 
and fifty pages entitled ‘‘ Hints and Sugges- 
tions on School Architecture and Hygiene,”’ 
with plans and illustrations of great value to 
all who propose building school-houses of 
any size or cost. It treats of the selection 
of school sites, school grounds, and out- 
buildings; water supplies, construction la- 
boratories; play-grounds; trees, shrubs, 
flowers; fences, vestibules, wardrobes, heat- 
ing, ventilating, fire-escapes, windows, seats, 
desks, decorations, and other things, with 
seventy-five plans and illustrations. It is 
a very valuable publication. 


THE attention of the reader is called to | 


the advertisement for a Rector of Franklin 
and Marshall Academy. 
had by addressing Dr. J. P. Wickersham. 
THE superintendent of the Elmira Reform- 
atory says that drunkenness can be traced 
in the ancestry of more than a third of the 
convicts sent there ; that only one in four 
of their parents has received a common 
school education, and that, as nearly as can 


be ascertained, the home influence in half | 


the cases has been distinctly vicious. 


FIFTEEN States now have laws for Temper- 
ance teaching in all public schools. Wash- 
ington Territory has just passed the strongest 
bill of all for scientific temperance instruc- 
tion. Noah Porter, President of Yale Col- 
ege, says: ‘‘I have no doubt that the State, 
in its public schools, ought to give instruc- 
tion in respect to those duties and moral re- 
lations which are generally acknowledged to 
be essential to the welfare of the common- 
wealth. A knowledge of the duty of Tem- 
perance, and the sin and evil of Intemper- 
ance, are both recognized as essential to this 
welfare. It follows that the state has the 
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right, and is under the obligation, to give 
such instruction as may thus promise to be 
useful and effective for good.”’ 


| 
| 


| Miss Bette Tuomas, of Col. Parker’s 
| Cook County Normal School, who was an 
| instructor at several of our County Institutes 


last year, will have charge of the Model 
| School Department at the Saratoga School 
| of Methods, from July 13th to August 16th. 


Tuey had one graduate at the Vincennes, 
Indiana, high school this year. As she 
happened to be a colored girl, the rest of 
the class refused to receive their diplomas 

| along with her. She graduated, and they 

| did not. The matter attracted much atten- 
tion, and the exercises of the day were 

| attended by a very large audience. The 

| education of her classmates has been de- 
ficient if they cannot recognize that a col- 
ored pupil who wins honors under serious 

| disadvantages is really entitled to their 
hearty sympathy and respect. 

SIxTy years ago a drop of aluminum was 
produced in a German laboratory, after a 

| research of fifty years with the best appli- 
| ances of the time, and twenty years more 
were necessary to produce a larger bead. 

| Then in ten years more the metal was on 
the market at $32 per pound. Since then 
chemistry has been struggling with the task, 
and by its constant efforts the price has 
dropped to $15 for a pound, and now a new 
| discoverer tells that it can be put upon the 
market at $4 to the pound. We know the 
metal well, and the chemist has tried it in 
his laboratory; he has hammered and drawn 
and melted and hardened, until every qual- 
ity is known ; but still the price must make 
it rare. It costs one-eighth the price of 
thirty years ago, and still it is 4oo times the 
cost of iron. So it matters little that it 
| stands third in quantity of all the substances 
| of which the earth is formed, that it is about 
us in every bed of clay or shale, and that 
nearly every rock is but an ore bed with 
wondrous possibilities; so long as nature 
holds the secret key by which it can be un- 
locked and freed from the combinations in 
which we find it, it cannot take the place of 
iron. That this may come in time is not 
eyond the range of what can be regarded 

| as 3 possibility, but it must come by slow 
| and labored steps ; meanwhile our iron will 
hold its own and be used as heretofore, 
while aluminum must be a laboratory metal 
for a while, and have occasional application 

| In the more expensive implements of science. 
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DR. NEVIN. 


N the recent death of Dr. J. W. Nevin, at 
his home at Caernarvon Place, near Lan- 
caster, at the advanced age of eighty years, 
the world of scholarship and ripe Christian 
thought has lost a noble citizen. Though 
not the best known to its educators, he was 
the greatest teacher of his time in Pennsyl- 
vania. He was unequalled in his power 
over the minds of his pupils, inspiring in 
them such a reverence for truth, and such 
an humble attitude to receive it, as to free 
many from all self-conceit, and put them on 
the way of earnest search and prayer. 

While gifted himself with intellectual 
powers only granted to a chosen few, yet in 
his humility he urged his pupils to yield 
their minds to “uth as something broader 
and more glorious than aught that he or the 
most learned had attained; and guarded 
them most zealously from the abomination 
of intellectual slavery. 

In no scholar of our acquaintance have 
we seen the language of our Saviour more 
fully verified, ‘‘ Judge not according to the 
appearance, but judge righteous judgment.”’ 
And in no educator of the present age have 
we seen such a reverent acknowledgment of 
the aim of all thought-life, as given by the 
greatest teacher of man, ‘‘ Zo this end was I 
born, and for this cause came I into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth.”’ 





<> 
> 


FLOWERS FOR THE BRAVE. 








HE beautiful custom of decorating the 

graves of the soldiers should have its 
lesson for the schools. Decoration day com- 
mittees can secure an ample supply of bou- 
quets, if they will remember next year to 
adopt the excellent plan of the Grand Army 
Posts at Lancaster. Hitherto these Posts 
have requested donations of flowers from 
the citizens at large, but this year it was sug- 
gested that all the schools of the city be en- 
listed in the good work of providing them. 
Representatives of the Post committees vis- 
ited the varfous schools some days before 
the flowers were wanted, and spoke of the 
propriety of the children’s doing what they 
could to furnish them. 

The boys and girls were at once inter- 
ested. The bouquets were brought to the 
schools on the afternoon preceding Decora- 
tion Day. As instructed by the committees, 
each bouquet was made up around a short, 
sharp stick, projecting three or four inches 
downward, which, pushed into the ground at 
the grave, retained the flowers in position. 
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Probably two thousand bouquets were ob- 
tained. The entire city was laid under con- 
tribution for flowers, and in the most effect- 
ive way possible. The children—each boy 
or girl—had done something or had decided 
that he or she could do nothing for the ob- 
servance of the day—and thus had come 
into personal contact with the thought of 
gratitude due, and honor paid, to the pa- 
triotic dead. 

The teachers called the attention of their 
schools to the meaning of the day, under 
circumstances most favorable to producing 
a lasting impression. The story of the war 
was retold; the meaning of the great strug- 
gle taught as the lesson of the hour; and in 
every way the result was profitable. 

‘*What we would have in the community 
we must put into the schools.”’ 


———»3Q._____— 


NOTES FOR HISTORY CLASS—IV. 





T is almost exactly three centuries since 

the first of the English settlers landed upon 
the coast of America. In the latter part of 
June, 1585, a company of one hundred and 
one persons, sent over from England by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, under the charge of Ralph 
Lane, was disembarked upon Roanoke Isl- 
and. Although this first experiment in En- 
glish colonization proved a failure, ending 
in disaster and mystery, it was the begin- 
ning of a series of similar enterprises that 
were eventually to secure for an English- 
speaking population almost the entire conti- 
nent of North America. 

Let us go back, in imagination, across 
this period of three centuries, within which 
is embraced the whole history of the United 
States, and take a look at the nation that is 
is destined to accomplish this great work. 

England is about equal in extent of terri- 
tory to the state of New York, or, if we in- 
clude Wales, to the states of New York and 
New Jersey. Its population in 1585 was 
probably not far from five millions—hardly 
more than the present population of the city 
of London. London itselt, exclusive of 
Westminster and the distant parishes, was a 
city of about the size of Pittsburgh at the 
present time, containing some hundred and 
sixty thousand inhabitants. Scotland did 
not as yet form a part of the British king- 
dom. Ireland, although nominally subject 
to England, was held by a very uncertain 
tenure; three-quarters of a century must 
elapse before the spirit of revolt manifested 
by its petty kings is effectually crushed by 
Oliver Cromwell. Queen Elizabeth has 
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been upon the throne of England for twenty- | those men in whom posterity is the most in- 


seven years; but she is not yet secure in her 
possession of it. In theeyes of the Catholic 
nations of Europe, there is a grave defect in 
her title. She is the daughter of Henry 
VIII. and Anne Boleyn; and the marriage 
of Henry with Anne Boleyn was never sanc- 
tioned by the Pope. Three-fourths of her 
own people are Catholics, and among these 
are several powerful noblemen who look 
upon Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, the 
grand-niece of Henry VIII., as the lawful 
heir to the English crown. 
The reign of Elizabeth has been disturbed 
by plots and intrigues among her Catholic 
subjects, several of whom have paid the 
price of treason upon Tower Hill, and by 
threatened hostilities with France and Spain. 
France is now, however, weakened by civil 
war, and the Duke of Alencon has for som: 
years been cajoled by the allurement of a 
possible marriage with the English queen. 
But the hostility of Philip II., King of Spain, 
who has never ceased to lament the loss of 
England through the death of Mary, is as 
suming a portentous ‘aspect. ‘Three years 
hence the long-threate:. ng and dreaded Ar- 
mada will make its desvent upon England, 
and even the most sanguine Englishman 
can hardly hope for so terrible a discomfit 
ure as awaits it. Mary Stuart, in whose b 
half these preparations are ostensibly made, 
has been for seventeen years a prisoner of 
state in England, and is now confined in 
Fotheringay castle. Her English and for- 
eign adherents, despite their failure thus 
far, have never given up the hope of placing 
her upon the throne of England, and thus 
restoring the country to the Church of 
Rome. Even nowa plot is on foot—the 
last—which is destined to be discovered and 
to involve as a victim, whether justly or un- 
justly, the royal prisoner herself. Within 
two years from this time Elizabeth will sign 
the death-warrant of Mary Stuart. 
‘his is the political situation in England 
in 1585. Of that splendid literature which 
rendered illustrious the closing years of the 
reign of Elizabeth, there is as yet hardly a 
promise. Spenser has, indeed, written the 
first portion of the Ferie Queen; but five 
years must elapse before its publication and 
the presentation of its author at court by 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Francis Bacon is a 


young man of twenty-four, with political as- 
pirations, and is vainly soliciting his Uncle 
Cecil for a place in the government. Shake- 
speare is as yet an obscure actor, if, indeed, 
he has come up to London. 
Ben Jonson are mete lads. 
The celebrities of England at this time, 


Fletcher and 





terested, are men cast on a rougher mould 
than these—the founders of that naval su- 
premacy to which England owes to-day the 
possession of dominions in all the four quar- 
ters of the globe. The young readers of 
American history can hardly fail to note 
that, for the first half century after the dis- 
covery of America, we find no mention of 
English navigators. John Cabot, to whom 
belongs the honor of discovering the main- 
land of America, although sailing in an 
English ship, was himself an Italian. At 
most we hear of a few English fishermen 
who have accompanied the hardy Normans 
across the Atlantic to the banks of New- 
foundland. Through the first half of the 
sixteenth century England possessed, in 
fact, but few vessels except those engaged 
in the fisheries. Her carrying trade was 
almost entirely in the hands of the Flemings 
and the merchants of the Hanseatic League, 
There is, indeed, a curious instance on 
record of the light in which naval enter- 
prises were regarded in England so late as 
the reign of Henry VII. In the Cottonian 
library is preserved a letter from this king 
to the Pope, excusing himself from sending 
aid against the Turks, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: ‘‘ The galleys coming 
from Venice to England be commonly seven 
months sailing, and sometimes more . 
and great difficulty to find mariners able to 
take the rule and governance of the said 
ships sailing into so jeopardous and far 
parts.’’ Henry VIII., by a special effort, 
having employed Italian ship-carpenters, 
succeeded in establishing what was consid- 
ered in those times a ‘‘ puissant’’ navy,con- 
sisting at the close of his reign of seventy 
vessels, of which thirty were ships of burden 
averaging 350 tons. ‘The rest were small 
barques and row barges of from 80 tons 
down to 15 tons, which served for rivers and 
for landing men. In the two succeeding 
reigns the navy was allowed to decline, and 
when Elizabeth ascended the throne, in 
1558, the marine of England, both naval 
and mereantile, was in a very depressed state. 
By the middle of the reign of Elizabeth, 
however, England was fairly embarked in 
that career of nautical enterprise which soon 
brought her to the position—which she has 
since maintained with scarcely an interval— 
of the foremost naval power in the world. 
This bent in the direction of her energies is 
due in a measure to the increase of commerce 
given to London by the transference to it 
of the trade of Antwerp, during the political 
troubles in the Netherlands; but it is at- 
tributable in even a larger measure to the 




















of treasure in those times transported over 
the seas in Spanish vessels. ‘The earliest 
naval heroes of England were—not to mul- 
tiply distinctions—what in these times would 
be called pirates. Spain and England were 
professedly at peace. But the Spanish Pap- 
ists and the English heretics hated one 
another with a hatred that was all the more 
cordial because of their strained political 
relations, and there were no troublesome in- 
ternational laws to restrain an English sea- 
captain from making a prize of a richly- 
laden Spanish galleon, provided he were 
able to do so, or even from descending upon 
an unprotected Spanish colony. If conven- 
ient, some show of legality was thrown about 
such enterprises by an enlistment in the ser- 
vice of the Netherlands, which were then at 
war with Spain; but if this resource were 
not available, the adventurer risked very 
little in carrying on his trade upon his own 
account. Philipstormed and threatened and 
made reprisals, and Elizabeth, to preserve 
the peace, expostulated with her offending 
subjects, and even apologized to Philip, but 
no effective measures were ever taken to 
suppress the evil. 

Of this class—that is, of those who con- 
fined their depredations to Spanish com- 
merce—the most distinguished were Sir John 
Hawkins and Sir Francis Drake, both of 
whom had earned their knighthood by ex- 
ploits against the Spaniards, while Spain 
and England were still at peace. Hawkins 
is better known, perhaps, as a daring slave- 
trader than for his deeds of private warfare, 
which, indeed, were performed in retalia- 
tion for injuries inflicted upon him while 
pursuing his regular avocation. But even in 
this he had openly defied the power of the 
Spanish king, having forced his cargoes of 
blacks upon the Spanish American colonies 
at the muzzle of his guns, and in spite of 
Philip’s prohibition. It is a curious indica- 
tion of the light in which this trade was 
then viewed that Elizabeth herself was pe- 
cuniarily interested, it is said, in at least one 
of these ventures. 

On the 3d of November, 1580, the ship 
**Golden Hind,’’ Master Francis Drake in 
command, anchored in the harbor of Ply- 
mouth. The arrival of this ship had been 
anxiously expected, and was the occasion of 
rejoicing at the English Court. Small as it 
was, registering but 120 tons, it had per- 
formed in the space of about two years and 
ten months the entire circumnavigation of 
the globe, being the second ship to perform 
this exploit, the ship ‘ Victoria,’’ of Magel- 
lan, having been the first. A few weeks 
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temptation afforded by the immense amounts |! later Francis Drake was knighted by Eliza- 








beth upon the deck of this vessel. 

This nautical exploit, glorious asit was, was, 
however, not the only nor perhaps the chief 
reason for the honor conferred upon Drake. 
His voyage had been something more than 
a mere voyage of discovery, such as those 
which Martin Frobisher had recently made 
into the frozen regions of the north. The 
fact that the expedition was under the es- 
pecial patronage of Elizabeth and the Earl 
of Leicester, who had furnished the chief 
portion of the funds for fitting it out, does 
not alter its character. Drake had been in 
search of Spanish gold and silver, and his 
search had been eminently successful. Sail- 
ing from Plymouth in December, 1577, with 
five vessels, he had directed his course to 
the Strait of Magellan; but upon passing 
through this strait and entering the Pacific 
he had found himself, owing to various mis- 
haps, without companion vessels. With his 
one ship, the ‘‘ Pelican’’ or the ‘‘ Golden 
Hind ’’—for both names are given—he ran 
up the coast of South America, attacking, 
as he went, the unprotected Spanish towns 
and treasure ships, until in the course of a 
few weeks he had g. aered an enormous 
harvest of gold and sil: :r, to the value of a 
million and a half of ducats, equivalent in 
modern money, if we make allowance for 
the depreciation in the value of the precious 
metals, to about twenty millions of dollars. 
Drake knew well that the cruisers of Philip 
would be set to watch for his return through 
the Strait of Magellan. He accordingly 
continued his course northward with his 
booty, in the hope of finding a northern 
passage around the continent of America. 
Failing in this, he spent the winter of 1579- 
80, probably in what is now the Bay of San 
Francisco, and in the spring boldly launched 
out into the Pacific and returned to England 
around the Cape of Good Hope. At the 
time of which we are writing, Drake’s ship 
was one of the notable objects visited by 
sightseers in England, having been laid up 
by order of the Queen in the dock-yard at 
Deptford, where it remained, a memorial of 
English naval enterprise, for nearly a century. 

The treasure brought home by Drake was 
made the subject of an angry correspondence 
between Philip, through his ambassador, 
and Elizabeth; but none of it was given up. 
Fifty thousand or more ducats were awarded 
Drake as his share of the plunder; the rest 
was deposited in the Queen’s treasury. 

Another eminent Englishman of this 
period, in whom we as Americans are es- 
pecially interested, was Sir Walter Raleigh, 
a polished courtier and a man of literary, 
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tastes, but chiefly illustrious for his scheme of 
colonization, which he had received as a be- 
quest from his half-brother, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert. The views of Raleigh were far- 
sighted and patriotic. His project was not 
merely a commercial speculation, aiming at 
immediate profit. But he purposed to secure 
for England a foot-hold in North America 
which would counterpoise the Spanish do- 
mination of the southern continent. To 
the efforts of this man is no doubt largely 
due that agitation of the subject of Ameri- 
can colonization which led in the begin- 
ning of the next reign to the formation of 
the Plymouth and the London Companies, 
and the establishment of English subjects on 
the American soil. 


——---> — ——-—_ 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


AMERON—Supt. Pearsall: In Driftwood a 
new school-house has beendecided on. The 
old building and grounds have been exchanged 
for new~ grounds. A substantial four-room 
frame building will beerected during the season. 
CLARION — Supt. McNutt: The Teachers’ 
Association met in Clarion during this month. 
The atter’ance was larger than usual, and the 
interest suown was very encouraging. ‘The 
following topics were earnestly discussed : 
The interior cf the earth not a molten mass; 
solar system ; school government; grammar ; 
arithmetic ; * historical association, and others 
The academies and several select schools in 
session at present are doing excellent work. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Savage: The Leonard 
graded school building was heated with steam 
during the past winter, and is thus made en- 
tirely comfortable. The Board is considering a 
new system of grading, which will require an 
assistant in the highschool. During this month 
we visited two of our county Normals, viz., 
Normal and Classical School, Clearfield, and 
the Curwensville Normal. The former under 
Prof. B, C. Youngman, assisted by Miss Sadie 
M. Gallaher, is attended by more than one 
hundred students, many of them teachers. 
This school is conducted on the Normal plan, 
having a model school attached, which is under 
professional instructions. More than four hun- 
dred students are in attendance at the several 
Normal schools of the county. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: At the closing exer- 
cises of the Bellefonte high school, six young 
men were awarded diplomas, having creditably 
passed the examinations. D. F. Fortney, Esq., 
president of the Board, made the presentation 
address. Dr. Higbee was present and delivered 
an address. 

DAUPHIN.—Supt. McNeal: The Wiconisco 
schools closed a successful term, Apri! 23d. The 
blackboards in the rooms were covered with 
beautiful drawings executed by the pupils, whose 
work well merited the praise bestowed upon it 
by patrons and others who visited the schools 
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during the day. The last meeting of the Insti- 
tute was held in the M. E. Church during the 
afternoon and evening. The exercises in the 
afternoon consisted of class-drills, recitations, 
essays, music,etc. The programme in the even- 
ing consisted of recitations, declamations, an 
address by Dr. B. F. Shaub, principal of Millers- 
ville State Normal School, and several pieces of 
choice music very finely rendered by the M. E. 
choir, under the leadership of Dr. E. Lane Scho- 
field. The general library, belonging to the 
late R. L. Muench, Esq., of Harrisburg, con- 
taining about 800 volumes, has been purchased 
by the Wiconisco school board and opened to 
the public. By private subscriptions, and 
through the entertainment at the close of the 
term, a sufficient amount was raised to pay for 
the library and leave a balance of about $300, 
which will be applied to the purchasing of addi- 
tional books. 

INDIANA—Supt. Cochran: During this month 
the schools of Blairsville, West Indiana, and 
Indiana closed. Blairsville has one of the finest 
school buildings in the State, seven schools, 
with Prof. Geo. W. Inniss at the head, having an 
enrollment of over four hundred pupils. West 
Indiana has four schools, Prof. A. M. Ham- 
mers, principal, and had an enrollment during 
the past year of over two hundred and forty. 
Six years ago Prof. J. H. Young, professor of 
languages in the State Normal School at this 
place, was chosen principal of the Indiana 
schools. After his election he, with the assist- 
ance of an able committee of directors and 
teachers, thoroughly revised the course of study, 
and re-arranged the schools. A new course of 
study was adopted, equal to that laid down in 
our Normal schools, upon the completion of 
which the students are granted diplomas, The 
primary and intermediate departments were di- 
vided into eight grades, and placed in the care 
of four teachers, four of the divisions reciting in 
the forenoon, and four in the afternoon. The 
graduating class this year numbers seven, all of 
whom passed a most creditable examination. 
We believe that the graded schools of Indiana 
county will compare favorably with those of 
sister counties in Western Pennsylvania. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Auman: I attended and par- 
ticipated in the annual examination of the Sol- 
diers’ Orphan School at McAllisterville, May 
21st. Permit me to say that the attention and 
prompt answers given by the children during 
the day are sufficient evidence to warrant me 
in thinking that they are as thoroughly taught in 
the Orphan Schools as elsewhere. 

LEHIGH.—Supt. Knauss: Private schools are 
in successful operation in all parts of the county. 
Nine of these have Normal classes connected 
with the course of study, with a membership of 
about fifty young persons who have teaching in 
view. These classes are conducted by some of 
our best teachers. Lynn township takes the 
lead in these schools; it has five schools in 
operation, employing seven teachers, with an 
enrollment of 183 students. 

LYCOMING.—Supt. Lose: On May 7th, the 
Jersey Shore schools closed with half-day exer- 
cises. Mr. J. W. Moyer, the principal, has so 
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managed the schools that they have had seven 
months of very profitable work. He arranged a 
graded course of study, requiring twelve years 
to complete, promotions being made by means 
of examinations at the end of each year. The 
examination, this year, lasted three days. The 
people of the town are very well pleased with 
their schools. The building is very complete. 
Good water is brought into each room. A 
Smead-Rutan furnishes heat and ventilation, 
and the whole building is lighted with gas. 
Six rooms are seated with the best Elmira furni- 
ture, while the chapel, a large room on the sec- 
ond floor, is furnished with chairs. The grounds 
are now being graded and sown with grass 
seed. Jersey Shore may well feel proud of her 
building and schools. 

McKEAN.—Supt. Campbell: Examinations of 
applicants for county diplomas were held, and 
thirty-three out of fifty-six passed successfully. 
Chester City and Rixford had appropriate clos- 
ing exercises with the presentation of diplomas ; 
Smethport is soon to have the same. The effect 
of the graded course and issuing diplomas, is 
already seen upon the schools of the county. 
Pupils are looking ahead to the time when they 
can pass the examination and receive a di- 
ploma. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: Held an 
examination of pupils at Hatboro, May 28th. 
The class, consisting of two boys and two girls, 
passed an excellent examination. Commence- 


ment exercises will be held June tgth. Beauti- 
ful lithograph diplomas have been secured by 
the school board and they will be awarded to 


the class. 

Montour. — Supt. Ream: The Danville 
schools closed May 25th. The High School 
commencement was held in the Opera House, 
which was packed, many being compelled 
to stand. The classes numbered fourteen,— 
twelve ladies and two gentlemen. Quite a 
numberof subscription schools are open through- 
out the county. The directors of West Hem- 
lock have decided to build a new school house, 
and have purchased the ground for the purpose. 
A circular of instructions was issued to directors 
throughout the county, advising them how to 
make their annual settlements, This was con- 
sidered necessary, owing to many irregularities 
in some of the settlements returned. Mr. 
Thomas Beaver, of Danville, purchased a lot of 
ground for $4000, whereon he will have erected 
a public library building. The foundation walls 
are well under way, and it is expected the cor- 
ner-stone will be laid on July 4th. The building 
will be 48 feet front and 78 feet deep, two 
stories high, with attic and basement. The 
walls will be of light blue stone, laid up in 
broken range, with the trimmings dressed fine 
and relieved with Scotch granite. The first 
floor will contain a ladies’ and gentlemen’s read- 
ing room and a librarian’s room, besides the 
library room with a capacity of 15,000 volumes. 
The second floor will contain a ladies’ and gen- 
tlemen’s consulting room, a ladies’ art room, and 
acommittee room. The cost of this building has 
been estimated at $50,000, and it will be main- 
tained by an endowment of about $25,000. The 
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library and building will be placed in the hands of 
a board of trustees, to be composed of represen- 
tatives of the several churches in the town. Ad- 
joining this will be erected a Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, thoroughly equipped, with bath rooms, 
gymnasium, parlor, lecture room, etc. It is 
estimated that the total cost of ground, build- 
ings, endowment, etc., will amount to about 
$100,000. C.S. Wetzel of Danville is the ar- 
chitect. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Wolverton: The 
Directors’ Association convened at Shamokin 
on May 6th. By the perseverance and prudence 
of Coal Township school board, an excellent 
programme was arranged and carried out. Hon. 
Henry Houck delivered an earnest lecture to a 
large audience in the Opera House. He always 
says good things for the edification of the peo- 
ple. Clerical friends of Shamokin did much to 
assist this movement, and enjoy the thanks of 
all concerned. These meetings are designed to 
unify effort in county work and have much in- 
fluence for good. 

PERRY—Supt. Aumiller: The following ex- 
tract is taken from the Superintendent's printed 
circular upon the subject of teachers’ examina- 
tions: “Applicants must be examined in the 
districts in which they intend to teach. Private 
examinations will not be accorded, neither will 
a “special examination” be held, unless the 
number of valid certificates granted at the close 
of the examinations be less than the number of 
schools to be filled. Certificates will not be 
granted to applicants who have not studied the 
Science of Teaching. The popular idea, and I 
may say fallacy, of “brightening up" or pre- 
paring for a short time preceding the examina- 
tion, is not usually attended with good results. 
Real attainment, such as is acquired by constant 
study and careful observation, will answer the 
demands of examination and school-room far 
better than the facts that have been gathered 
by a spasmodic effort, made with a view of an- 
ticipating the examination. It is my object to 
fully sustain the standard of former years. This 
is my most effective means of advancing the 
educational interests of the county, for good 
teachers mean good schools. The progressive 
teacher need not fear, but persons who are con- 
scious of their own weakness should not be ap- 
plicants. The Pennsylvania School Law urges 
attendance on the part of Directors. All friends 
of education are invited. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: The school year 
that has just closed has been one of substantial 
progress. Not only have the patrons of the 
schools shown their interest and gratitude to- 
ward those in authority, but in numerous in- 
stances have the pupils surprised their teachers 
with beautiful and valuable presents, accom- 
panied with appropriate addresses. Several of 
our young men and ladies are in attendance at 
Normal and other schools, in order to prepare 
themselves more fully for the great work of 
teaching. There are hopeful indications ; and, 
with a healthy and growing public sentiment 
back of them, we need have no fears as to the 
hold our free school system has upon the minds 
and affections of the people. 
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Venanco—Supt. Lord: Carnberry town- 
ship has formed a new district, making the 
nineteenth. It has now more schools than any 
other in the county outside the cities. A house 
will be built in this district during the summer. 
Jackson and Canal will also each build a new 
house in time for the winter term. Victory will 
furnish the new house at Springville with patent 
furniture. New apparatus in the way of maps, 
charts and books, has been supplied in a num- 
ber of other districts. 

Wayne—Supt. Kennedy: Commencement 
exercises have been held this month at Hawley 
and at Pleasant Mount. Prof. E. H. Pottsford, 
principal of Hawley graded schools, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as principal of schools at 
Williamstown, Mass. His services will be 
greatly missed at Hawley and in the county. 

Haze. Twe.—Supt. Williams: Our schools 
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have just closed a successful term of nine | 


months. Directors and citizens seem to be 
pleased with the progress made. A _ select 
school for teachef¥ will be opened at West 
Hazleton, to continue until the annual examina- 
tion in the latter part of June. 

ASHLAND—Supt. Michener: Our 
closed with appropriate exercises June 2d. 
Six pupils were graduated from the High School. 
About 700 persons attended the commence- 
ment. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Knight: The com- 
mencement exercises of the High School were 
held during this month. The house was crowded, 
many being unable to gain admittance. The 
class numbered fifteen. Everything passed off 
with the highest degree of satisfaction. Twenty- 
seven pupils were admitted to the High School 
at the close of the exercises. 


| exercises were 
schools 
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CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Hockenberry : Avery 
thorough oral and written examination was held 
in all the schools, by the Superintendent and a 
committee of directors, with very satisfactory 
A great improvement is seen to have 
been made during the year. A class of nine 
graduated from the High School.. The house 
was crowded with an appreciative audience. 
We have had a year of gratifying progress. 

JOHNSTOWN—Supt. Johnston: During the 
past month, 68 fine Norway maples were planted 
by our school authorities. There are now trees 
in front of every school property in the city. 

Lock Haven—Supt. Robb: On the 2oth of 
May, our schools closed a most successful term. 
The eleventh annual commencement was held 
in the opera house. In order to reduce the 
crowd, we charged a small admission fee, for 
the benefit of the library fund. The plan, we 
think, is a very good one. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau : The annual 
commencement of the High School was held 
May 20th. The house was thronged. The 
class graduating numbered twenty-three. The 
good. The address was de- 
livered by Rev. S. E. Webster, D. D. At the 
organization of the new Board, J. Emery, esq., 
was elected President. He has been connected 
with the public schools as a member of the 
Board for more than fifty years. Our schools 
were in a prosperous condition during the past 
term. 

YorkK—Supt. Shelley : The High School com- 
mencement recorded a complete success. 
There were fourteen graduates. The opera 
house could not seat half the people who 
desired admittance. Dr. J. O. Miller delivered 
the annual address. 


results. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


BOOKS FOR VACATION. 


F there is any class of workers who need a 

vacation, and need to get all the good possi- 
ble out of it, it is our public school teachers. 
They above all others need to realize the fact that 
vacation is meant for recreation; and that dis- 
sipation is not recreation, but just the contrary. 
This truth applies to mental just as much as 
to physical recreation. Yet how many make 


the sore mistake every summer of plunging | 


into all manner of debilitating and demoralizing 
mental dissipation, in the fond belief that they 


are resting, recruiting, and fitting themselves for | 


renewed and better work afterwards. 

In no respect is this more commonly done 
than in the matter of summer reading. There 
are books that interest and instruct, and at the 
same time are most truly restful and recreative ; 
and there are others that, while interesting, also 
enervate the mind, dull the moral sense, in- 
flame the lower nature, deprave and ruin the 
literary taste. And this latter class is vastly 
more numerous and more 


former. To read such trash is a waste of time 


atronized than the 


for any one. For the teacher it is far worse 
than a waste of time. Yet just for teachers 
who are busy with other work all through the 
rest of the year, it is often most difficult to avoid 
the worthless summer literature, which is so ex- 
tensively advertised, and to choose the more 
wholesome. It is for their benefit, therefore, as 
a help to them in selecting their vacation read- 
ing, that we give the names of a few books 
which we regard as in every way adapted for 
their purpose, and which we can, from personal 
acquaintance, recommend to them as highly in- 
teresting, restful, and altogether wholesome and 
enjoyable. 

We take for granted that the most of our 
teachers have read MHawthorne’s’ works, 
Holmes’s, the best of Howells’, the few good 
ones of James, the whole of the Riverside Al- 
dine series, Gen. Wallace’s Ben Hur and The 
Fair God, Cable’s Dr. Sevier, not to mention 
others which it is almost a duty for every intel- 
ligent person to have read. To those who have 
not yet done so, we say, By all means read 
them now. No American of any culture can 
afford to be ignorant of Hawthorne. Read his 
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works first of all. They area literary education 
in themselves, and a rich and rare treat. No 
more thoroughly enjoyable, refining, bracing, 
invigorating literature for summer reading ex- 
ists than the works of this greatest of the 
world’s romancers, and most perfect of literary 
artists. And then genial, wholesome old Dr. 
Holmes. What could be desired more per- 
fectly suited for reading during the hot summer 
days than hisinimitable Breakfast Table Series ? 
Only second to it are the works of Warner, 
Aldrich, Bret Harte’s earlier stories, and Miss 
Murfree’s wonderful novels, or her collection of 
short stories, Jn the Tennessee Mountains. 
Cable’s Old Creole Days, too, is a collection of 
charming short stories. 

An author who deserves to be read more than 
he is just now, and who likewise is specially 
adapted for vacation perusal, is Henry D. 
Thoreau. His Wa/den is fragrant of the woods 
and wild flowers, a most pungently appetizing 
book, and full of hints how any one, without ex- 

ense, can most profitably spend his summer 

olidays; his Excursions and Summer have 
the same characteristics. Like them in their in- 
timate familiarity with nature in all her forms 
and moods, only more varied, and with less of 
the wild flavor, are John Burroughs’ delightful 
books. There are seven of them, the last, Signs 
and Seasons, quite recently published, and all 
treating in most charming style of the woods 
and waters and mountains, of birds and beasts, 
flowers and trees—of all that is beautiful in na- 
ture and dear to the nature-lover's heart. The 
whole set, beautifully bound, costs only $10.50; 
and if you read but one chapter to begin with, 
you will want the whole set before you stop. 

In connection with books about nature, and 
for the full enjoyment of nature herself, youcan 
do no better than to read Principal J. Campbell 
Shairp’s four thoughtful and scholarly volumes, 
especially the one on Zhe Poetic Interpretation 
of Nature. It will show you how to get at na- 
ture's beauties, and call your attention to many 
a charm you otherwise might have missed; 
while his Aspects of Poetry will show you the 
wonderful inspiration nature has exercised upon 
the great poets, and reveal to you the graceful 
reflections of her spirit on their pages. 

If it is ‘the latest’’ that you crave, we can 
mention here only one romance, Prof. Hardy's 
The Wind of Destiny, the latest as well as the 
best story of that most graceful. poetical and 
finished writer. It is “ just out,” and well worth 
reading, if for nothing more than its fresh 
thoughts, delicate conceptions, and beautiful 
style. It is going to be one of the most widely 
read books of the season. Though not a 
novel, but only a simple recital of school-life in 
ye olden time, by one who was there, you will 
enjoy Miss Harris's little volume on O/d School 
Days. 

Choose your vacation reading from the above 
works, and you will have pure and genuine rec- 
reation. 


RECENT SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


School-books, good, bad, and _ indifferent, 
keep on multiplying. We have before us quite 
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a number, of varying degrees of excellence and 
worthlessness. We call attention to a few only 
of those deserving special notice. 

Monteith’s Complete Geography, published 
in their usual excellent style by Messrs. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. of New York, is one of the most 
attractive books of the kind we have lately ex- 
amined. The paper, binding, letter-press, and 
particularly the colored maps and copious illus- 
trations, deserve nothing but praise. They are 
much finer than one is accustomed to see in 
school geog: .»hies. The method pursued is 
natural and thorough, leading the scholar easily 
from the well-known facts of observation to the 
less known and more scientific; and combining, 
as should be done, the study of both physical 
and industrial geography in the one volume. 
In the arrangement of the text both clearness 
and space are gained by the use of two sizes of 
type, large and plain for study and recitation, 
and smaller in the foot-notes for the use of the 
teacher, for illustrative purposes, and for the 
supplementary study of more detailed facts. 
The maps, charts, and tables of comparative 
area, time, latitude, temperature, elevation of 
surface, etc., are especially valuable and con- 
venient features. The same general method 
and plan are pursued in Barnes's Elementary 
Geography, by the same author, only very con- 
siderably abridged and simplified. An easy 
conversational style is used, and beginning at 
the school-grounds the young scholars are ac- 
companied by their teacher on walks and tours 
of geographical discovery and exploration 
through their own county, state, and country 
first, and thence to other lands and continents, 
until they have become acquainted with an out- 
line at least of the leading natural, industrial, and 
political features of the world. We are pleased 
with the books and commend them to the ex- 
amination of our teachers and directors. 

The Zeacher’s Hand- Book of Psychology, by 
Jas. Sully, is issued in a neat and substantial 
volume by D. Appleton & Co., New York, and 
is, we believe, the only authorized American 
edition of Prof. Sully’s work. It is based on 
the author’s larger well-known “Outlines of 
Psychology,” prepared by himself with a special 
view to the wants of teachers. We have always 
maintained the paramount importance of a 
knowledge of the laws and processes of the hu- 
man mind as an essential part of every true 
educational equipment. And we know of no 
work on the subject better adapted as a guide in 
gaining such knowledge than this one of Prof. 
Sully, being full and comprehensive enough for 
practical purposes, and yet avoiding the more 
technical details of the science, which are of in- 
terest and importance only to the philosopher 
and specialist. We were not able to say as much 
of a previous sadly-garbled edition of the work 
sent us some months ago by another publisher, 
and noticed at the time. The present edition is 
the only one we would recommend to our 
readers. 

The second volume of She/don's Two-Book 
Series of Arithmetics, being a Complete Arith- 
metic with Oral and Written Exercises, is pub- 
lished in handsome and substantial form by 
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Sheldon & Co., of New York. It is prepared 
for the use of scholars somewhat advanced, and 
hence does not deal in any mere elementary 
lessons and fundamental rules. Throughout 
the book proceeds on the inductive method, pro- 
vides an abundance of examples and problems, 
and exercises by means of drill tables. There 
is no straining after novelty in the method or 
arrangement of the work, the only slight de- 
parture from the usual course being the very 
sensible consideration of the simplest fractions 
in the chapter on Mixed Numbers, some time 
before Fractions proper are taken up for sepa- 
rate and full treatment. On the whole we con- 
sider the book a very practical and useful one. 

The same firm have also issued a needed 
work on a subject that is more and more de- 
manding special attention and study as a sepa- 
rate science. Its title is Modern Electricity and 
Magnetism, Theoretically and Practically Con- 
sidered. It is really the chapter on Electricity, 
reprinted in a separate book, from Dr. Elroy M. 
Avery's “ Elements of Natural Philosophy,’’ in 
this author’s Physical Science Series. There is 
no question of the demand for some such plain, 
practical, and elementary treatise as this on the 
science of electricity. But it should have an in- 
dex, or at least a full table of contents. 

The Third Book of Sheldon’s Supplementary 
Reading is also just out. It is the most ad- 
vanced book of the series, well printed and in 
serviceable board binding. While we fully agree 
that supplementary reading is a good thing, and 
also that it should ‘contribute materially to the 
general education of the child,” we do not think 
that it should be confined to subjects of ma- 
terial nature and science, It should never be 
forgotten, as is the tendency to do, that read- 
ing is primarily a literary exercise, and one of 
its main objects the cultivation of correct and 
pure literary tastes, logical thought, poetical 
conception, beauty of diction and grace of style. 
In a literary exercise these should ever take 
precedence of mere sientific descriptions of facts 
in the physical world. The cultivation of the 
imagination is as important as the mere gather- 
ing of facts, and in a supplementary reader is an 
exercise more in place than the latter. This 
“Third Book” might almost serve as a text- 
book on Light, Heat, the Forms of Water, etc., 
of all which it treats in an exceedingly interest- 
ing manner. We should, however, always pre- 
fer a reader made up of selections from our 
standard literary artists, or the work of any one 
such, like Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book, for ex- 
ample. 

One of the best books of its kind is Caroline 
B. Le Row's Practical Recitations, published in 
very attractive form by Clark & Maynard, 
New York. It consists of more than 250 pages 
of excellent selections, nearly all of them fresh 
and unhackneyed, from the prose and poetical 
writings of the world’s classic authors, with not 
a few also culled from the leading periodicals of 
our country. It has also a number of fairly 
good and altogether unobjectionable dialogues, 
and concert and musical recitations. Its most 
satisfactory features, however, are its sets of se- 
lections for Reception Days, Holidays, like 
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Decoration Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New 
Year, etc., and The Seasons, Flowers, etc., and 
especially those on Poets’ Birthdays, which are 
in the main made wjth excellent taste. To those 
wishing a fresh and wholesome book of dia- 
logues and recitations, well printed and hand- 
somely bound, we heartily recommend this one 
as the best we have seen for a number of years. 

A very serviceable and much needed book 
for Latin classes is Prof, E. T. Tomlinson’s 
compilation of Selections from Latin Authors 
for Sight Reading, published by Ginn & Co., 
Boston. Proceeding upon the truth that ~‘ the 
best Latin teachers are agreed .... that sight- 
reading and a recomposition of translations of 
standard and select passages are among the best 
and surest means of leading pupils z#/o the lan- 
guage,” Prof. Tomlinson gives us here as a text- 
book for such exercises a large variety of pas- 
sages from Czsar, Virgil, the Latin version of 
the New Testament, Quintus Curtius, Cicero, 
Horace, and most of the other classic authors. 
The make-up of the book is in Messrs Ginn & 
Co’s., usual neat and durable style. 

From another Boston house, Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, we have a Grammar for Common 
Schools, prepared by B. F. Tweed. It is a well 
made little book, both inside and outside; much 
more brief and concise than ordinary Grammars, 
it yet seems to contain all that is necessary of 
technical grammar for an ordinary Grammar 
School course. Its plan and arrangement are 
simple and natural, intended not for mere rote- 
learning, but for intelligent study under the 
guidance of an intelligent teacher. It will be 
found a practical help to teachers in their work, 
even if not used as a text-book. 

The Child’s Book of Health from the same 
publishers, prepared by Dr. Blaisdell, is one of 
the simplest and best books on physiology and 
hygiene for Primary and Secondary schools that 
we have lately seen. It does not indulge in the 
foolish attempt of many to compass the whole 
science and make specialists of the children, and 
succeeding only in cramming their memories 
with technical names and facts they have no 
need of knowing, but simply aims in familiar 
and intelligible style ‘‘to interest and stimulate 
little folks to learn a few things about every-day 
matters of health.” The book fulfills its pur- 
pose better than most of the more pretentious 
works of the kind recently issued. 


THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY OF EXPRESSION: As 
applied to the Art of Reading, Oratory, and Per- 
sonation. By Moses True Brown, M. A. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 306. Price, $2.00 
This very thoughtful and able work, just published, 

should mark an epoch in the study and teaching of 

reading and oratory. And nowhere is a new de- 
parture from current theories and practice more 
needed. They have been left almost entirely to each 
individual teacher’s whim or fancy; seldom have 
they proceeded upon any consistent scientific or 
philosophical principle and method. Such a founda- 
tion principle, underlying the whole subject, Prof, 
3rown proposes to give in this book, and in so far 
he gives us also a positive contribution to current 
philosophical thought. In the main, it may be said 
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that he extracts from the data and principles of Evo- 
lution the facts and laws applying to and governing 
the various modes of human expression. He con- 
siders each of these separately and at length, after 
having first established the gefftral principles, treat- 
ing of expression in the human form, the face, 
and the voice, their causes, conditions, purpose and 
so on. The book will be like a new revelation on 
the subject to many, and be welcomed as a valuable 
help to teachers of reading and elocution. In it they 
have a scientific and rational basis given on which 
to proceed in their work, and one in intimate harmony 
with, or rather a phase of, the prevalent modes of 
thought, the philosophy of evolution, which is so 
steadily moulding and newly adjusting all human 
activity, art, science, literature, theology and educa- 
tion. No teacher of these branches should fail to 
give this new and important work a careful exami- 
nation. 

SCRIPTURES, HEBREW AND CHRISTIAN: Arranged 
and Edited for Young Readers as an Introduction 
to the Study of the Bible. By Edw. T. Bartlett, 
A.M. and John P. Peters, Ph. D. Vol. I. From 
Creation to the Exile. 8vo. pp. 557. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This handsome and well-made volume has been 
received with marked favor everywhere. Although 
primarily designed for young people’s use, it will be 
found equally useful for older readers and students 
of the Bible. This first volume tells the Bible story, 
mainly in Bible language, according to the most 
authentic sources of Hebrew history and tradition, 
considerably re-arranged and condensed. It is di- 
vided into four parts: I. the Israelites from the Cre- 
ation to Saul; II. from Saul to Rehoboam; III. Sam- 
aria, the Northern Kingdom; IV. Judah, from Reho- 
boam to the Captivity. The second volume is to deal 
with Jewish history from the Captivity to the Time of 
Christ. There can be no question that such a work 
as this, by two scholars of such recognized ability, 
will do a great and good work in interesting the 
young in the Bible, and also in making the Bible 
rationally intelligible to them. It is a work more- 
over of genuine biblical scholarship, and not by any 
means to be confounded with the multitude of “ Bible 
Story”? books that are extant. We should think it 
would be an invaluable aid to our teachers in their 
devotional exercises. To read it to the school, in- 
stead of a mere perfunctory reading of scattered 
chapters chosen at haphazard from the Bible, would 
be an immense gain, arresting and keeping the schol- 
ars’ attention, rousing their interest, and giving them 
something they can understand without comment. 
Sunday-school teachers, and indeed all students of 
the Word, will welcome this excellent work. 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN: Guy MANNERING, dy 
Walter Scott. Edited with Notes for Schools. 
With a Historical Introduction by Charlotte M. 
Yonge THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES, dy Charles 
Lamb, Edited with Notes for Schools. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

We have several times had occasion to refer to 
this excellent series of Messrs. Ginn & Co. All the 
volumes are bound uniformly in boards with leather 
backs, are printed on good paper and from clear 
type; are selected exclusively from the best works 
of the best classic writers of English literature, and 
made accessible to all by their exceedingly low 
price. They are very carefully and judiciously 
edited, and supplied with explanatory foot-notes, 
which make them doubly instructive, and bring them 
within the range of every bright boy’s or girl’s intel- 
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ligence. Too much praise cannot be accorded the 
enterprising publishers for this series, whereby they 
are endeavoring to bring the standard works of our 
literature into our schools, and so to interest our schol- 
ars in them and foster a pure and wholesome taste 
for what is best in the world of letters. Over a 
dozen volumes are already issued. They ought all 
be found in our school libraries. We heartily com- 
mend them to library committees. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF COLLEGE LIFE at Marshall Col- 
lege, Mercersburg, Pa., from 1839 to 1845: A Nar- 
rative with Reflections. By Rev. Theodore Appel, 
D. D. Reading: D. Miller; 12 mo., pp. 348. 
Price, $1.25, by mail, $7.35. 

This entertaining and unassuming work will be 
found full of interest not only to those who.in their 
early days were connected with the institution of 
which it treats, but by all who are interested in the 
history of education in our State. For in that history 
Marshall College played no mean part, and the men 
conected with it did no inconsiderable work. In 
fact, Dr. Appel’s book is a valuable and important 
contribution to the history of education in our State 
and country. It is full of biographical reminiscences 
of men like Berg, Barnes, Rauch, Mayer, Nevin, and 
others nearly as prominent in educational spheres; of 
the manners and customs of students and student- 
life; and of the principles upon which the pioneers 
of education proceeded. It’s most valuable chapters, 
however, are those in which the philosophical lec- 
tures of Dr. Rauch, never published, are fully and 
faithfully reported. It devotes also separate chapters 
to Dr. Nevin, Dr. Schaff, and the famous Anxious 
Bench Controversy in the Reformed Church. The 
whole is written in an ingenuous, candid, and uni- 
formly amiable and Christian spirit ; and in a simple 
and unadorned, yet very entertaining style. It isa 
book any one can enjoy, and no one can read with- 
out profit. We commend it heartily to our readers. 


HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—This staunch 
and well-nigh indispensable magazine began a new 
volume with the June number. It seems to be get- 
ting better with every year and almost with every 
number. Its illustrations are more artistic and pro- 
fuse; its literary contents more varied, abundant and 
excellent. At present there are three or four serials 
running through it, besides Mr. Curtis’s Easy Chair, 
Mr. Howells’s Editor’s Study, Mr. Warner’s Editor’s 
Drawer, and the invaluable Monthly Record of Cur- 
rent Events. These editorial features alone ought to 
to be enough to specially recommend the magazine 
toteachers. The July number contains as frontispiece 
a new portrait of Hawthorne; besides the serials, 
two short stories ‘‘ Dirt Pies’’ and “ Bonne Maman;”’ 
a charming sketch “ A Night Monkey in the House,” 
by Olive Thorne Miller: two very instructive articles 
on the * New York Produce Exchange” and on 
“The Home Acre—The Raspberry ;’’ the first of a 
series of highly important articles by Dr. Ely, on 
“Social Studies: The Railway Problem ;’’ besides 
other interesting articles, sketches, poetry, etc. It is 
a rich number. Published by Harper and Brothers, 
New York, at $4.00 a year. 


THE FOUNTAIN, an excellent school magazine for 
Supplementary Reading, wil! open with Volume 4 in 
September, for the school year of Ten Months, with 
special reductions to clubs. The magazine has been 
a gratifying success, and its enlargement in the open- 
ing of new departments makes necessary the increase 
of price to One Dollar per year. Address W. H. 
Shelley, York, Pa. 
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Herz in this book which I was reading when you so 
kindly came to see me, are withered flowers, w hich I 
have gathered in my rambles and keep as friends and 
companions of pleasant places, streams and meadows, 
and of some who have been with me, and now are not. 
There is one, this single yellow flower—what is it, that, 
as I hold it, makes me think of itasI[do? Faded flowers 
have something, to me, miraculous and supernatural 
about them: though, in fact, it is nothing wonderful 
that the texture of a flower being dried survives. It is 
not in the flower, but in our immortal spirit that the 
miracle is. All these delightful thoughts that come into 
my mind when I look at this flower—thoughts and fan- 
cies, and memories—what are they but the result of the 
alchemy of the immortal spirit, which takes all the 
pleasant, fragile things of life, and transmutes them into 
immortality in our own nature! And if the poor spirit 
and intellect of man can do this, how much more may 
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the supreme creative intellect mould and form all thines, 
and bring the presence of the supernatural face to face 
with us in our daily walk! Earth becomes to us, if we 
thus think, nothing but the garden of the Lord, and 
every fellow-being we meet and see in it, a beautiful 
and invited guest; and, as I think, I remember many 
of the heathen poets, after their manner, have said very 
fine things about this; that we should rise cheerfully 
from this life, as a grateful guest rises from an abundant 
feast; and though doubtless they were very dark and 
mistaken, yet I confess they always seemed to me to 
have something of a close and entire fellowship with 
the wants of men, which I think the Saviour would have 
approved. If you, sir, can receive this mystery, and go 
through the honorable path of life which lies before 
you, looking upon yourself as an immortal spirit walk- 
ing among supernatural things—for the natural things 
of this life would be nothing were they not moved and 
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animated by the efficacy of that which is above nature— 
I think you may find this doctrine a light which will 
guide your feet in dark places; and it would seem, un 
less I am mistaken, that this habit of mind is very likely 
to lead to the blessedness of the Beatific Vision of God, 
on the quest of which you have happily entered so 
young; for surely it should lead to that state to which 
this vision is promised—the state of those who are Pure 
in Heart. For if it be true, that the reason we see not 
God is the grossness of this tabernacle wherein the soul 
is incased, then the more and the oftener we recognize 
the supernatural in our ordinary life, and not only ex- 
pect and find it in those rare and short moments of de- 
votion and prayer, the more, surely, the rays of the 
Divine Light will shine through the dark glass of this 
outward form of life, and the more our own spirit will 
be enlightened and purified by it, until we come to that 





likeness to the Divine Nature, and that purity of heart 
to which a share of the Beatific Vision is promised, and 
which, as some teach, can be attained by being abstract 
from the body and the bodily life. As we see every 
day that the supernatural in some men gives a particular 
brightness of air to the countenance, and makes the face 
to shine with an inimitable lustre, and if it be true that 
in the life to come we shall have to see through a body 
and a glass however transparent, we may well practise 
our eyes by making this life spiritual, as we shall have 
also to strive to do in that to which we go. My pre- 
decessor, doubtless a very worthy man ( for I knew him 
not ), has left it recorded on his tombstone—as I will 
show you in the church—that he was “full of cares 
and full of years, of neither weary, but full of hope and 
of heaven.” I should desire that it may be faithfully re- 
corded of me that I was the same!—“ John /nglesant.” 





